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The Week. 


rIXHE “ Half-Breeds ” could have elected Mr. Depew on Saturday if all 

| those who have supported him during the contest had been present 
and voted for him. The opportunity was, however, neglected, and 
there is, perhaps, as little likelihood of its recurrence through the ab- 
sence of Stalwarts and Democrats as there is of an adjournment through 
the absence and “ pairing” of the Administration men themselves. At 
all events, the situation remains very much as it was last week, except 
that the members are getting tired, and are receiving reminders from 
their constituents, who are probably still more tired, that the delay and 
expense are becoming scandalous and ought to be promptly ended. Mr. 
Wheeler has appeared on the ground in person, not to * take command 
of his forces,” apparently, since he is said to advise the choice of one 
Stalwart instead of two Administration men—or, to be specific, Depew 
and Cornell. This is highly self-sacrificing considering his own promi- 
nence in the balloting; and the Stalwart hostility to Depew being so intense, 
and the bribery matter, as things stand at present, not having been cleared 
up, it is possible that his generosity may be rewarded, and the compro- 
mise result in Cornell or Lapham and Wheeler. He is not, however, in 
favor of making any offers of compromise, and thinks that the Opposi- 
tion should be pressed hard enough for overtures to proceed from them ; 
and that then they should be given one of the Senators to avoid disor- 
ganizing the party, as might happenif the Administration men were 
too greedy. The bribery investigation has been fitfully continued but 
without results, and the Grand Jury of Albany County has taken up the 
matter and examined A. D. Barber, under whose command the “ Black 
Horse Cavalry” are believed to have performed their evolutions for 
He was very frank, but nothing appears to have been learned 
from him except that he had given over playing cards upon learning 


years. 
that it was ungentlemanly. One of the ways of enlisting the cavalry 
aforesaid is reported to be to lose money to legislators at cards, a prac- 
tice invented after Tweed’s confession had demonstrated the unfitness 
of check-books, which are provided with “ stubs.” 





Mr. Wheeler’s compromise, proposing the return of one Stalwart 
and one Half-Breed, calls renewed attention to the real significance of 
these terms. A Stalwart is now nothing but a partisan of Mr. Conk- 
ling in his particular quarrel with the Administration; that is, he be- 
lieves in the extreme doctrine of “ senatorial courtesy,” thinks Conkling 
and Pratt were grossly insulted by the President, and did perfectly right 
to resign their seats, and that they ought to be sent back as a rebuke to 
Garfield, Blaine & Co. As this is absolutely all there is of him, there 
does not seem to be the slightest reason for considering him a tolerable 
substitute for his chief, or the smallest basis for a treaty with him. 
Instead of thus giving half a vindication to Mr. Conkling and half a 
censure to the Administration, it would be infinitely more decent to 
arrange with the Democrats for the short term, and throw the re- 
sponsibility where it belongs, on those who vacated their seats at the 
risk of changing the balance of power in the Senate. The Half-Breeds, 
of course, have not the courage to do this, and the Wheeler compro- 
mise is sure to be proposed by the Conklingites themselves in the last 
resort. As the contest is not over the spoils doctrine, but over an act 
of folly which is not likely to be repeated, the result in any case will 
bring little comfort to reformers beyond the mere fact of the temporary 
displacement and eclipse of Conkling and “ Me-too.” 

Mr. Conkling has now been “insulted” and “humiliated” by the 
entire Senate in voting unanimously for Robertson's confirmation, and 
by the President and his entire Cabinet, having been already insulted and 
humiliated by the late President and his Cabinet. He has also been 
insulted by members of the New York State Legislature, by the late 
Vice-President, Mr. Wheeler, and by the great majority of the Repub- 
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| are theenemies of American institutions,” he sagaciously answers. He, 


} ancient or modern times has passed through so much of what he « 


lican newspapers of the State. We doubt whether any public n 


t 
“the hurricane and the surfeit of mire and detestable accus 
would seem as if this must incapacitate him for that career of 
ness in private life which the henchmen fondly anticipate for hi N 
man ever succeeds in anything who carries with him t 


Mr. Conkling must hereafter, the sense of | 


There is no character strong enough to support it, and it 

crushing when the part you have been actin een 

aggressive one. The whining, humble charlatan can creep into m 
paratively comfortable obscurity when his day of reckon 

his pockets have been turned inside out, but there is no pea 
loud-mouthed, braggart, overbearing impostor after his « 


On Tuesday night there were held at Albany three ‘ 
as they are now called, but virtual caucuses. Mr. Conkling wv 
sent at that of the Stalwarts, and the better opinion seems to be tha 
took matters very seriously, and went over the w 


shameful treatment by the Administration, and con 





porters in their resolution to stand by him to the end. Accore 

the /Zerald, however, it was a very humorous occasion, and Mr. Conk- 
ling’s speech consisted entirely of warnings against the control of 
Republican party by monopoiists, and of doleful complaint 

lobbying and bribery. But such waggery would never 

guarded so carefully as it was from all the other special report 

we conclude that the //era/d has been imposed upon. The Hi: 
Breeds, too, held a conference, and were in excellent spit ls 


} 


another group, called the Half-Stalwarts, whom we take to be the same 


as the “ Jelly-Fish,” or perhaps the “ Featherheads,” met and surveyed 


the prospect of some one of their number “filling the bill” of \ 
Wheeler's compromise. 

Judge Van Alstyne, of Albany, kas been charging the Grand ] 
in that city about bribery and corruption. He told them that rumo 


about bribery within the county had been flying about for some time 
but, nevertheless, he “ perhaps should not have felt the occasion resting 
upon him to call their attention to it "if it were not that these rumors 
Any doubts he might have had as to his di 


by finding in his morning paper 


had “ gone broadcast.” 
in the matter were dissipated 
statement: ** English enemies of American institutions are r 

Mr. Conkling’s attempt to discredit his opponents by the charg 
bribery.” Why are they rejoicing? the judge asks. 


1 


therefore, determined, come what might, to charge the Grand Jury 
against corruption. He has also been impressed by the fact that “tl 
titled and untitled are in sharp conflict,” in some place or places not 





named, and that “the rich and the poor the world over stand face to face 
inopposition.” He further argues that “enemies of republican institu- 
tions believe that if corruption grow up among the people” there will be 


a change in the form of the Government, and there will be a king or mon- 


4 


arch “strong in his power to aid the few and suppress the many.” We 
are very glad that the judge noticed ail this in time, and determined to 
disappoint these malicious foreign critics. There will be much ill-con- 
cealed chagrin in their palaces and clubs when they see his charge, 
but they can hardly expect an American judge to witness their indecent 
joy unmoved. Some, we fear, will get as much comfort cut of Judge 
Van Alstyne’s charge as out of the stories of corruption. 

| 


Governor Cornell has vetoed a singular bill providing pensions fot 


the public-school teachers of this city and Brooklyn. He says there is 
nothing extra-hazardous in the teacher’s vocation, and that it does not 
involve personal sacrifice or require great ability or arduous preparation. 
He objects, further, that the bill not only would entail a great charge 
upon the general taxpayer, but would take away the teacher’s ambition 
to quit his calling for “other and more profitable duties.” Contentment 
in it seems to the Governor undesirable, and costly training for it and 





































te it « probably regards as \ 
t expre urprise that the system should be limited to these two 
he does not, of course, allude to the serious objection to pen- 
. ( t hose appointments are subject to 
fav 
(s \ t perso! llusions begins to 
Ip] oll I Lor o he made up his mind 
i ¢ ol an t vo! ce untance of his was a covert 
( n hin f The other « he read the report of an inter- 
h Gen | Thomas L. Y« oe, member of Congress from Ohio, 
New Orleans 1 spaper, Which Mr. Young was said to have 
ed that t General was a bank president. He is, in fact, a bank 
or, but ppare ] pect that tl inaccuracy Was designed 
ring hin into odium as a “ gold-bug,” he made use of the first 
ter who came hai to spread his belief that Mr. Young was 
liar This was tl more unfortunate because the latter had 
ily spoken of him asa bank director, and in the midst of a circle 
composed wholly of the ex-President’s admirers. Mr. Young natur- 
ally feels hurt, and has come out in a very pathetic letter, recounting 
the numerous occasions on which he has been a political worker 


for Grant, and protesting that he never meant to “talk slurringly ” of 
or to “belittle” him. Mr. Young has always been his “ humble 
admirer,” and still subscribes himself his “ humble friend”; and says 


be belittled “but one man.” He does not, in 


spite of the public assault on his veracity, intimate that the General can 


General Grant can by 
ever belittle himself so far as to forfeit the very humble admiration and 


friendship of an Ohio Congressman. 


Mr. Ev 


pe pie were curious to see, has bee n published in full by the Herald, 


uts’s speech before the Monetary Conference, which many 
and is interesting as an illustration of how much a man may say with 
considerable force and lucidity on a subject to which he has evidently 
It must have been hard to deliver it, how- 


to a set of Gradgrinds like 


¢ n ne 


» special attention. 


ever, the members of the Conference, be- 
cause the considerations with which it dealt were such as have now no 
weight whatever with financiers or economists, as they were near- 
ly all sentimental. He advocated the restoration of silver on grounds 
of general fitness and respect for Nature, or, as he called it, the Natura 
Rerum, and personilied the metals much as the Western men did in the 
two 


ld by mono-metallism, just as the Western men used to 


)} 
ROK 


discussion here years ago by talking of the “ intolerable burden ” 


imposed on 
denounce gold for its baseness in abandoning us in the hour of our ex- 
ing the He appealed also strongly to the good feeling 


of England and Germany, and seemed to argue that as it was harsh 


tremity dur war. 
and unkind to drive silver out of circulation, great and friendly countries 


} As Mr. Evarts was probably in the eyes of the 


ougnt 
foreigners the pzéce de résistance of the American delegation, his ad- 


not to do it. 


dress must have been fatal to the American case, as revealing the fact 


} 


that the United States had no business reasons to offer in support of 


the very serious demands they were making on the gold countries. 


Che President has dismissed Mr. Bentley, the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions, and put in his place one Major Dudley, an Indiana politician who 
the State. Mr. Bentley had faults, but he 


helped Dorsey to “ carry 


was none the less a competent and upright man, possessing long expe- 


rience of the duties of one of the most difficult places in the Govern- 
ment service, and he has been dismissed at a moment when those 
duties are more than usually complicated and difficult, and when the 
| money in the hands of the Bureau is more than usually exposed 

s of fraudulent conspiracy. The excuse of the President 

e understand, the old one that the “ pressure for Mr. Bentley's 

was so great that he could not resist it. But then it is the 

siness of the President to resist “ pressure.” Such resistance is the 


chief of the duties for performing which he draws his salary. In fact, 


resistance to “ pressure ” is the principal duty of nearly every man who 
upies a tiduciary position. Nobody who has the care of anything 

e ever escapes “ pressure,” and it becomes doubly strong when 
+known betorehand that if very strong it will succeed. No bank 

ent in this city would be free from “ pressure’ for one moment 
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vasteful and inexpedient. He 
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if it was known that if pressed very hard he would make liberal dona- 


tions out of the bank capital. To qualify men to resist “ pressure ” js 


the chief object of the Christian religion, of the Campbellite Church 
and of Williams and Hiram Colleges. 


t he exec} 
tO DC CACUSE 


Why Presidents should expect 
for yielding to “ pressure " when they get $50,000 a year 
lor not ye Iding to it, and make oath on the Bible not to do so, pas es 
our compre hension. We were in hopes, too, after reading the Pre Stes 
dent’s announcement to the Virginia Republicans, that he was going to 
use the Federal offices in that State for the good of the public service 
and not to “support ’” local politicians, that he was returning to the 
faith which he preached before his nomination; but this Bentley affair 
is well calculated to shake one’s faith in any change for the better. 
Stull, even the answer to the Virginians shows he has not wholly for- 


gotten those lessons of his better hours. 





Several of the Virginia Republican Executive Committee called upon 
the President last week to learn his position as to fusion with the Read- 
justers. General Wickham, as spokesman, stated his belief that the mass 
of the Republicans of Virginia could not be brought to support the Ma- 
hone ticket because they distrusted the fidelity of the Readjusters, in 
the first place, and were opposed to their repudiating doctrines, in the 
second. Even if the approaching Republican Convention nominated 
no ticket, or endorsed the Readjuster’s nominations, he believed there 
would be a bolt and a straight ticket put in the field. The delegation 
wished to know whether certain threats as to removals from Federal 
The Presi- 


dent thereupon replied that he had always been a Republican and would 


offices in the event of opposition to fusion were authentic. 


do nothing opposed to the interests of the party, and that he believed 
that any action squinting towards dishonoring public engagements 
would be ruinous. Whether or no, however, the Readjusters’ policy 
was financially dishonorable, he remarked, the Virginia Republicans 


General Wickham assured him that the Re- 
adjusters’ platform advocated repudiation pure and simple, and it 


must themselves judge. 


appeared to be the understanding that the conference, which was 
informal, had committed the Administration against the alliance pro- 
posed. As to removing officials who opposed the fusion, the President 
observed that he was guided in his appointments by two considera- 
tions: first, the public welfare; second, the character and capacity of 
the appointees. Notwithstanding the interview, there are dissentients 
among the Virginia managers who advocate the Mahone alliance, and 
will make a strong effort to have his ticket adopted by the coming Con- 
vention. That things are not running smoothly is shown by the removal 
of Lewis, who favors fusion, from the Chairmanship of the State Com- 


mittee. 


Judge Truax, of the Superior Court, has just decided the case of 
Williams vs. the Western Union Telegraph Company in favor of the 
defendants, his accompanying opinion being in direct conflict with the 
interpretation of the law bearing on the case given by his colleague, 
Judge Speir, who granted an injunction Jendente zte, in the similar 
suit of Rufus Hatch, and by Chief-Justice Sedgwick, who granted one 
in the present case. The point of both suits, and of special public 
interest, is the right of a corporation to issue further stock-certificates 
to its stockholders to cover property acquired with surplus funds, or, in 
other words, the power of the directors of a stock company to expand 
the volume of its stock at will. Judge Truax decided that the law con- 
fers this power, although he does not “ mean to be understood as say- 
ing” that a corporation can “water” its stock; there must be the ac- 
tual property added to the corporate fund. The decision will be re- 
viewed by the General Term, and if then necessary, by the Court of 
Appeals. 

It has been a very quiet week in Wall Street. The applications for 
an extension of United States 5 per cent. coupon bonds at 34 per cent. 
continue to come in. Of the $118,000,000 about $70,000,000 have al- 
ready applied, and it is the general opinion that before July 1 not more 
than $20,000,000 will remain to be paid in cash. The Treasury at pre- 
sent is taking in rather more money than it is paying out, but the dis- 
bursements for interest, called bonds, etc., which will begin July 1, will 
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be very large, so that the money market bids fair to become very easy | the Fenian organization, or prevent its giving itself out as the author of 
irrespective of foreign exchange. The market for the latter is sup- | any remarkable explosion that occurs anywhere. He would prol 
ported by the demand for the remittance to Europe of half-yearly inte- | deny it in a court of justice, and how could it then be proved? Ther 
rest ; on the other hand, the bankers here are beginning to draw at 60 | is one argument that may have some effect on him and his | et 
days’ sight in anticipation of cotton exports, bills so drawn requiring | patriots in this country, and that is that their lying may have a most 
but one renewal before the cotton is actually shipped. It was supposed deplorable result for the hundreds of thousands of Irish laborers 
that the differences between the trunk-line railroads had been adjusted | male and female, employed in England, and whom their employer 
a week ago, but this appears not to have been the case, mainly because | now threatening with dismissal in the belief that they are « 
Mr. Vanderbilt is keeping the matter open for the purpose, according | conniving at the use of bombs. We must remember, too, that the 
to the uncharitable in Wall Street, of buying stocks. The litigation to | device of proclaiming themselves enemies of modern civilization and 
prevent the consolidation of the telegraph companies and the increase | its products is not Irish, but French and Russian. The Feni 
in share capital ended in the decision noticed above. General | simply paltry imitators when they proclaim themselves guilty of 
trade continues very good, and railroad receipts are extraordinarily | Cious crimes. 
large on the roads in the North and Southwest, where railroad building | ee 
is in progress and supplies and materials have to be hauled ; on other The Italians are at last making an attempt to extend the sutt 
roads the business is fully as good as a year ago. The price of silver | The new Ministry has introduced a bill which confers the sutirage o 
in London fell to 51d@. per ounce, but closed at 51;3,¢@. At the close all who pay twenty francs of direct taxes and can read and writ \t 
here the bullion value of the 412§-grain silver dollar was $0.8623. | present the voters are persons who pay forty francs of direct tax 

‘ a aceasta . in some provinces who can read or write, or who pay a rent tor tore 


The English Ministry received a severe check on the Land Bill on 
Thursday night last, in a vote on an amendment of a Liberal member, 
Mr. Heneage, proposing that, as the bill is based on the theory that in 
Ireland the tenants make all the improvements, such landlords as can 
show that they themselves or their predecessors have made improve- 
This 
225 to 200, but the Government was evidently 


ments on their estates should be exempted from its operation. 
was only defeated by 
taken by surprise, and 
of that the 
Nevertheless, the smallness of the majority seems to have given con- 


the House was not full, the total vote falling 


short on second reading of the bill by one hundred. 


siderable comfort to the Tories, and was brought about by a union 
of the Whigs, or Conservative-Liberals, with the Tories. That it will 
have any real influence on the fortunes of the bill is ve 
un- 
qualified adhesion to it of the Ulster or Scotch-Irish farmers, who 


All fears on this score seem to have been dissipated by the 


send most of the Irish Tories to the House of Commons, and who have 


he 
the 


Land- 
They were at first disposed to stand by the landlords, and 


sent a force of men to gather in Captain Boycott’s crops ; but since th 


on the matter of land-tenure now made common cause with 
Leaguers. 
Land Bill was introduced they have come out in the most absolute 
manner in support of it, and will make short work of any Tory member 
who opposes it. It is this which gave so much force to Mr. Glad- 
stone's warning to the Tories a few weeks ago, that if they defeated it 
they would have themselves to introduce and pass a still more radical 
He stil! expects to send the bill to the-Lords by the 2oth of 
July, and they will hardly so late in the season spend much time in dis- 
cussing it. 


measure, 





Two men have been arrested, and one has been committed for trial, 
for an attempt to blow up the Liverpool Town Hall, at the instigation, 
it is believed, of the American Fenians. 
boast that he 
war Doterel 
Cabinet, and 


This and O'Donovan Rossa's 
had something to do with the blowing up of the sloop-of- 
in the Straits of Magellan have apparently alarmed the 
a communication of some kind has been made to the 
American Government about Fenian plots in New York. What can 
be expected to come of any such communication it is hard to say. 
There is no way of preventing Fenians here from sending money to 
crackbrained emissaries abroad to enable them to wreck public build- 
ings, and there is much reason for believing that the Fenians are not 
nearly as terrible as they would like to have people believe them. 
Nothing tickles the vanity of men like O'Donovan Rossa so much, and 
helps them so much in collecting money, as any kind of proof that they 
are frightening the British Government. 
claiming the credit or discredit of every atrocity committed by any Eu- 
ropean criminal, if it only brings them notoriety and stirs up Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt or Mr. Gladstone. O'Donovan Rossa had certainly no 
more to do with the explosion on board the Dofere/ than with the Scio 
earthquake, and to appear to believe that he had is the greatest ser\ 
that could be rendered him, next to lending him fifty dollars. Anyh¢ 


it is wholly out of the power of the American Government to suppress 


They are quite capable of 


Ww, 


i 
or workshop, the amount of which varies according to the population 
situated. 


of the locality in which it is Consequently, the reform 


— aa 8 } . } 1} 1} 
though it will increase the constituency considerably, wil 


An attempt to strike out the taxation 








it enormously. cation Was 
defeated by.a heavy majority ; also an attempt to reduce the amount 
from twenty to ten francs; also an amendment in favor of universal 
suffrage and female suffrage. The last seems to find no favor amon 
Italians at all, for only one member voted for 1 The str st - 
ment against it with the Italian Radicals is the intluence of the priests 
on the women. This is probably the most effective argument against 1 
in every country in which Catholic women are numerous 

How severe the strain imposed by the Tunis affair, not only on the 
relations of the French and Italian governments but of in ual 
Frenchmen and Italians, both in Tunis and France, ts, has been re | 
by very formidable riots in Marseilles, where there is a large 1 } 
colony. The Italian Club in that city did not hoist its flag when a 
body of French troops was passing in parade, and the crowd I 
and there was finally a row in which several were killed and many 
wounded. The indignation at Rome is very great, and the concil ry 
and even deprecatory attitude of the Italian consul at Marseilles and o 
the ambassador in Paris seems to the Italian public to have an air of 


pusillanimity, and the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mancini, has been 
compelled to promise in the Chamber to stir them up. The truth 
is that the Italians begin to find it hard to bear the patronizing 


attitude of France towards them ever since 1849, and the Frene 


have not yet thoroughly familiarized themselves with the idea that 


the Italy of to-day is not the Italy whose capital M. Rouher and his 


Emperor held so long in their custody. The riot will probably be set- 


tled, but it will leave behind increased bad blood, and the two Powers 
are so near each other, and touch at so many points, that it will proba- 
bly be very difficult to keep the peace for some time. Besides, the 
Italians think they have two ships which can blow the whole French 


navy out of the water, and the of them—such human 


nature—probably constitutes a standing temptation to war. 


posse ssion Is 


The strength of the war feeling in Italy is now undeniable, and it is 
But the 
ironclads do not satisfy the saner portion of the population that 
i new Depretis Ministry tried to satisfy the 
10 to take the Ministry of War, 


largely due to the belief that France is seeking a quarrel. two 


great 
Italy is ready to fight. The 
General 


= 1 
Deiicose Dy 


but he 
complete the equipment of the army, and this was denied him ; so a 


Mezzacay 


} 
iskine 
aSkKINnS 


refused unless he could obtain an enormous vote of money to 


much milder man, General Ferrero, has taken his place. Mezzacapo 
is to Italy very much what Trochu was to France before 1870. He has 
written a pamphlet, which has had a wide circulation, setting forth 
what Italy required to make her impregnable, which was about $100,- 
000,000, to be spent on the army, but this in the present state of 
the finances was out of the question, and the army is not ready for war. 





ABG 
GRANT'S * TALKS 

f 5 g the past 
i rvil oO ( o have for the 
yup his reputation as a politician. 
told the story about General Hancock’s 
Lou na fraudulent bonds to Mr. Fowler, the 
er; Presidential canvass, has, of course, 
\ charge br ht by him against anybody in a “ talk” 
( for a ve His memory, in fact, seems to be failing 
curiously on various matter which one would expect him to be 
he is trying to damage some one 
1 he di | he is wanting in accuracy, but when he is trying 
help fy He has apparently been deeply interested in the 
t at Albany ever since it began, and has lost no opportunity of 
1 order t pport Mr. Conkling. By way of doing 
d approval to the custom known as the 
of der which the Senators from the State for 
President makes a nomination are constituted a committee, 
port on the non t nis ccepted as conclusive and governs 
of the majority of the ¢ on the question of confirmation. 
] t always rec d this custom when he was Presi- 
( j is, of course, had t effect of reminding people of what 
did when he was President, especially in the two notorious 
( nmons of Massachusetts and McDonald of Missouri. One 
| for the collectorship of customs at Boston, and the 
r for a collectorship of internal revenue at St. Louis. Simmons 
op} | by one Senator from Massachusetts, the other remaining 
neutral; McDonald by both Senators from Missouri, and both by the 
I f ntial local Republicans of their re spective States, but this 
not prevent General Grant from pressing them to confirmation. 
tl e excuse for disi rding the “ courtesy of the Senate ”’ 
( cases which ts in Mr. Robertson's case—that the new 
ni were men ot ! | tan rin the comm nity. Both men 
re of | standin summons was a pet and dis« iple of General 
is r, a MIcDonald w L VOI norant adventurer, without any 
r at all, who soon t t into the penitentiary in spite of 
t eff of General Babcock to shield him. In fact, the “ cour- 
t f the Sen ight to 1 painful subject with General Grant, 
f to respect it on the two occasions has done more 
to dat his reputation than any other incident of his Adminis- 
would, however, be hardly worth while to comment on General 
Grant's testimony, or amend it in this matter, on account of any effect 
ta likely to have on the crisis at Albany. We doubt much, 
leed, wh re] uuld render the “ Half-Breeds ” a greater service 
t to go to Albany and continue them in that city. What is most 
valuable in t ks’ is the illustration they afford of the kind of 
t! third term would have been if the Bosses had succeeded in 
imposing it on the country at the last election. Many Republican news- 
vers, and a very lar number of Republican voters, try to persuade 
; and the country that the objections to a third term for Gen- 
ral Grant were only those which would apply to a third term for any 
nd that the opposition to a third term at Chicago, in which Judge 
Robertson was so prominent, was simply epposition to the estab- 
it of an inconvenient and dangerous precedent, which might 
established even in Washington’s or Lincoln's case. We have 
thought this a very narrow and unfortunate view of the 
( e, if adopted by the voters, it would have left ab- 
without condemnation the peculiarities of General Grant’s 
\c ration—his use of the offices to reward his personal ad- 
her difference to the corruption of rich men, his contempt for 
the higher proprieties of his position, his defiance of public opinion 
i t related to the character of his personal following, and his 
delegation of one of his most important functions to a small clique or 
up of 5 rial Bosses. That nearly everybody who remem- 
bered the services he had rendcred in the war should shrink from his 
condemna \\ one of the effects of war on public opinion with 
which history has unhappily rendered us only too familiar. There is in 
( striking rem ence or survival of the savage or 
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| of a very industrial community, makes it 
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military ages than our readiness to recognize as a permanent title to 
the highest social and political honors simple success in a kind of work 
h } “V]y } 


which hardly calls for any morality at all, and in which, though many 


great soldiers have been both good and great men, a man may reach the 
highest eminence while remaining cruel, perfidious, mendacious, cor- 
rupt, andignorant. The only parailel for it to be found in modern society 
is the respect paid to sovereigns in monarchical countries without re fer- 
ence to the sovereign’s personal charager. In countries in which the 
monarchical and military tradition has never been broken the exist- 
ence of these “twin relics of barbarism” is pardonable; the readiness 
with which something similar cropped up here after 1865, in the midst 
very comprehensible. But 
neither of them is a thing to be fostered. Anybody who finds he is 
inclined to put up with everything from a successful soldier, and to 
each his children that moral defects are of little consequence in a man 
who, at a critical moment, knew how to be strongest at the point of at- 
tack on a battle-field, to slay many enemies, and take many guns and 
prisoners, must not flatter himself dhat he is after ail very superior, 
either mentally or politically, to the man who reveres a lying, dissolute, 
and drunken king, because he received the crown in the legitimate line 
of succession, or, in other words, is his father’s son. 

The attitude of Mr. Conkling towards the last and present Adminis- 
trations, and the elucidation of its meaning afforded by his performances 
at Albany, combined with the string of comments on it all which Gen- 
eral Grant furnishes, show us that the third term would have been ac- 
cepted by both these gentlemen as a verdict of approval of nearly 
everything in General Grant’s Administration by which the country 
was most pained and shocked. As we see, what they mean by “ the 
courtesy of the Senate” is not a rule of procedure applicable to all 
nominations, and existing for the benefit of all Senators, or even all 
Republican Senators. In General Grant’s mouth and in Mr. Conkling’s 
it means the rule that General Grant’s pet adherents and counsel- 
lors should have their own way, for Conkling supported the nomi- 
nations both of Simmons and McDonald against the protests of one 
of the Massachusetts and both the Missouri Senators. Nor is it a 
for we that 
neither willing that General Garfield should choose his 
own cronies among the Senators, or make what nominations he 
It avails him nothing that the majority of the Senators ap- 


rule of procedure applicable to all Presidents, see 


of them is 


pleases. 
prove of Judge Robertson’s nomination, for instance, although the 
New York Senators do not. Under their system, which they would 
have carried out in the third term, it makes no difference what Sen- 
ators approve of a nomination as long as the old cronies of Gene- 
ral Grant do not. That Senator Conkling does not like a nomina- 
tion is not only as powerful a consideration with General Grant now as 
it was six years ago, but he cannot see why it should not be as power- 
ful a consideration with everybody as it is with him. The extraor- 
dinary approach to unanimity about Conkling’s conduct which is now 
exhibited both by the press and by ail other organs of party opinion, 
as we see, makes no impression on General Grant’s mind whatever. 
His own opinion and Conkling’s, when concurrent, are.now to him, 
as they were between 1870 and 1876, worth more than all the opinions 
in the country put together. He is not in the least impressed by the 
magnitude of the opposition to Conkling, any more than he was during 
his term of office impressed by popular criticism of any of his favorites. 
It does not really set him thinking; it simply irritates him. If he were 
in office now, attacks on Conkling would only endear the latter to him. 
We doubt very much, too, whether he would let Brady go; whether he 
would not insist on his retaining his place until the press let him alone, 
or, in other words, until the public had grown weary of condemning 
him. 

Moreover, the “talks” reveal, in spite of the failure at Chicago, 
a distinct increase of self-confidence, apart from confidence in Conk- 
ling, on General Grant’s part, and it is not by any means useless specu- 
lation to ask what the remoter effects of a nomination at Chicago on 
this self-confidence would have been, in case of election, on the ad- 
ministration of the Government. It is not impossible that it might 
even have led to a breach with Conkling himself and the “ running 
of the without his advice, which, whatever its defects, 


The 


machine’ 


would still have been the advice of a civilian and a lawyer. 
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calm and satisfaction with which the General has accepted the 
tributes of his followers to the great insight into t natur 
working of foreign institutions obtained by his hasty foreign travels, 
1d finally their still more ridiculou | se of his el gi ct V1 i 
we believe one of them has rated above that of either Demosthenes 
or Cicero, give one a by no means diverting Eppes of the possibi- 
lities of the third term in the way of arbitrary and illegal acts. To 


these arbitrary and illegal actethe country wou ld have been disposed to 


submit order to avoid the scandal of impeaching a man to whom, 


whatever ‘his character or capacity, it undoubtedly owed much. The 





ich an Administration, as the fancy conjures it up, 


leading feature: sofs 


may be somewhat amusing, but to have come as near it as we have 
done is a fact which it behooves us to ponder rather than laugh over. 


THE COLLEGES AND THE PROFESSORS 

FTXHIS is about the time of the year at which colleges attract most 
public attention and at which their affairs reccive most serious 

all sending 


discussion. This is due to a variety of causes. They are g 
forth a batch of graduates, whose opinion of themselves the news- 
papers, in the absence of more exciting matter, are busily engaged 

moderating and chastening. Any friction, too, in the working ma- 
c! y becomes unbearable to all concerned towards the close of the 
ac par year; and, though last not least, at this season the graduates 
begin to talk of revisiting their Alma Mater and looking into her affairs. 
The result is apt to be one or more college controversies marked by 
considerable heat and acrimony. This year the concerns of three pro- 
minent colleges have been freely ventilated in the newspapers. There 
has been a very sharp discussion over the predominance of Congrega- 
tional ministers in the governing body of Yale College, owing to some- 
body having discovered and proclaimed the fact that this predominance 
is not legally obligatory. There is pending at Dartmouth at this mo- 
ment a trial of the president on a long string of charges 
the professors, of conduct unbecoming 
intercourse with them. 
at Cornell, the graduates of which have been raising a 
over the fact that the number of students is rapidly and greatly 


, preferred by 
a scholar and a gentleman in his 
The worst trouble of all seems, however, to be 
loud lament 
decreasing, that the best professors have left it, and that their places 
are taken by men of inferior standing. Shortly before this revelation 
was made the acting-president had been summarily requested by 
the trustees to resign not only his presidency but his professorship of 
history, and no explanation of the change has yet been made sili: 
although it is said to have shocked and alarmed the Faculty and still 
further deepened the sense 
Cornell, in tact, seems to furnish a typical example of the evil by 
which all American colleges are to a greater or less degree afflicted, 
je which more than anything else, except their. poverty, inte 
their usefulness, and that is the comparatively small value pla 


» of insecurity which prevails amongst them. 


rferes with 
‘ed on the 
professors by the gover: ung body of the college, whatever it may be. 
Most founders of colleges in this country, of recent pres have been 
men who had not themselves received a university education, and had no 
clearer idea of its nature than that it was something which, if made cheap 
enough to be attainable by a poor young man, enabled him to better his 
condition. 
pursuits, instinctively recoiled from putting much of it, even for educa- 


Founders, too, having generally made their money in material 


tional purposes, into anything which was not visible and tangible, and 
appreciable by standards with which they themselves were familiar. 
Being, too, desirous of making their foundation a memorial of them- 
selves, they liked to see it in stone or brick, like all the other memorials 
which had impressed their own imagination. They have gener 





had that strong objection which pervades the whole community, and 
particularly the farming class, and seems to grow stronger as the coun- 
try grows in wealth, to paying large salaries to men whose labors do 
not show a pecuniary result. 


clergymen and judges 


It is this which gives us poorly-paid 
and renders it so easy for the great corpo- 
rations to deprive the 
almost every field. 
professors”; at all events, 


Government of the services of experts <in 

To such a founder there are no ““proiessors and 
there is to him no difference that he 

can see and another. ] 

Greeley used to object to high salaries 


1 ~, cr 
between one professor 


for Supreme Court judges, 


The Nation. 








because you could always get men to take their places at 

rate of pay than they are now receiving, the college founders 

why a prof I I ) i 

Ou a protessor, !, ge pie sor vn y 

despise him for taking so little. Having got him for less t 

have paid their bookke epers, Wiey credit | wilh a INK 

city—that is, with ability to perform faithfully a certain round « 

humble duties, which will fulfil the object for which the buil > were 
erected and keep the machinery in motion. In fact, the 

their eyes, is rather a man who “tends ’ college, as a hand 

loom in a mill, than a person fit to govera, or direct, or mana 

stitution of any kind. 

This view of the professorial calling, though very p 

American universities, to a certain extent col 
them all. It is the natural result of the don 
commercial spirit. It is, in other words, “the business 
and the business man being the greatest force in A 
the idea that he who has made $100,000 in a vear, and ¢ 
make $10,000, should yield his opinion en any qu ’ 
tion toa man who acknowledges that 82,500 or $3,000 
much as he can earn, strikes him as a little absurd. 
him a sort of industrial enterprise, turning out s 
turns out yarns, and the p1 louie sare part of the “plant tie thinks 
he has to be looked after and kept up to his work like other “ hands, 
by some outside system of inspection. The idea of letting p41 OFS 
have a college to themselves, to manage it as they please, without tr 
tees or overseers of some kind, has a grotesque air to h'm, a little like 
the idea of trusting a lot of clerks to carrv on his own bu He 
does not know exactly what they would co with college if \ t 
hold of it, but something very queer, he fecls sure, b 
they poor hands at making money, but they are dreamy, eccentric p 
ple, who are capable of any kind of { outs their s HH 
wishes very much, indeed, that a college could be carried on without 
professors, and has a vague notion that by some sort of improvement 
in organization this result may some day be attained 

This view has more to do than is supposed with that multiplication 

of small colleg re$ over which the friends of the higher education utte1 
so much lamentation, and which causes much waste of 1 ( r 
idea that a university is a building, that as soon as you get the buil 
erected three-fourths of the work is done, and that it will not cost much 
to get a few professors to “ run” it, accounts for the existence of nine out 
of ten of the little collegiate foundations into which so mu hard- 
earned money is put by well-meaning and public-spirited men nearly every 
year all over the country. Not only is the money put into them largely 
wasted, as far as the immediate result is concerned, but they do much 
to make cc ilege cradu ites and c te education the ] r - K 
of the newspap rs and “the practical men,” and to bring the profes- 
sorial calling into contempt with the busy, bustling masses by whom the 
work of American life is mainly dot rhe poor pay of a professoi 


f 


would of itself suffice to make the ordinary American doubt his social 


value; but the doubt is changed into something like pity by the fact 
that he is not considered fit to manage his own business, which is the 
inference which plain people draw from the fact that he is excluded 





from the government of his college, or allowed very little share in it. 
The part the ty 4 Ly fesso r plays ;in the funny column of the country 
press, and the figure he cuts in popular stories, as a half-dazed person 
with spectacles, ae ut any perception of the ludicrous, and with a 
very imperfect sense of his relations to the society in which he lives, is 
not wholly the product of the cheap humorists’ fancy. The colleges 
themselves furnish the raw material for much of it 

The Johns Ho} kins University at Baltimore, besides its other merits, 
has the very gre it one of having done much by the manner of its estab- 


lishment to make clear to the popular mind the true nature of a univer 


ve oe, ws started wit} 
sit\ it was Starred Win 


the plainest and simpiest kind. 


ample funds, but it put up no buildings, 
In fact, if we 


1re not mistaken, it existed for some time in hired dwelling-house 


or only one or two of 


The funds were employed, and are now employed, almost exclusively 


. : >the So tal ad f, ’ f oo c rminence ry 
in securing the services of men of gre: - less eminence as ] S- 


sors, and in stimulating their mental aottoa in their various field 
of marked promise with the mea 


° ge ’ ‘ race 7 
in provicing students ns of prosecut ne 
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nw s drunk as the 


Barnard (under 


Buchanan 


Inder 


r Lincoln), 


George 


ly appreciated for their charac- 
iety. Mr. Wright was very 
iple of 1 UNSO] ticated back- 
nly affected a ce in nple- 
x t 1 H boldt to eat 
{ ¢g 1 wine, I sol | Mr 
was a great admi of 1 favor 
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of nationality in the two it 
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the historian of hi intry 
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Hiow r, to return to the White dinner, it was originated by Messrs, 

I cer, Gneist, Kapp, and Bunsen. The invitations of these gentlemen 
1"! Mir. W *s1 er friends 

t was 1, Of the university d 

\ rs, E. Cu , Me iS 3 rs, 7 r. 

\ 7 i | e; of aru Messrs. Knaus, 
Mev on Bren , Wilberg, Becker, and Siemering; of political men, be- 
ve imed committee of arrangements, Rickert, Behr-Schmoldaw, 

I r Ds ( Lipke, H. H. Meier, Count Flemming, Schlutow, the 





Lowes, and Benda ; of literary men, Auerbach, H. Kruse, and Spielhagen 


uttkamer (Public Instruction), Lu- 


f M ters of State, Kameke (War), P 
( (A lture), Bernuth, Kriiger, Liebe. Expressly excused were Field- 


Duke of Ratibor, Count Stolberg, Ministers 


M h d Stephan, Chief Mayer, Forckenbeck, Werner Siemens, the en- 
é ral professors of our end of the ne ighboring universities, such as 
Georg Curtius and Georg Ebers, of Leipzig ; Lazarus and Grimm, of Berlin. 
\ were ut one hundred to one hundred and twenty per- 
! in the large hall of the Kaiserhof. 

Mr. White was seated between Professor Gneist and General von Kameke, 

d‘ opposite to Ministers von Puttkamey and Lucius, and H. H. Meier. 
the Minister of War offered the first toast, to the German Emperor, while 
M er von Puttkamer in a very fine speech proposed the health of th 


and good friend. 
to the 


festival its 


United States, ‘‘our great 


ssor Gneist, guest of 


the whole 


by Profe 
tone, by his 
} 


ote, and gave 





esent dinner to one reunions whi 


¢ ce | r the pl of those great n 
t] | families of our country are accustomed to hold from time to time, and 
t which the old members after a long absence still recognize the family 


*s and climates in the new-born generations, 


der ill Zz 





served u 


Th to give the gist of Mr. Gneist’s remarks in a few words, to-day the 
ns of the same Saxon ancestors who, on this and on the other side of the 
oct worked manfully and energetically to widen the empire of order and 


lf-discipline, of self-government, progress, and liberty, meet again in their 
old home. Each of the two nations which form the greatest confederations 


in the world, follows its own pursuits and tries tosolve its own problems—the 


yre ideal, the other in a more practical way ; but if they march se- 


The higher the tasks of hu- 


one ina m 
y, they fight unitedly for the same ends, 
manity grow the more we all feel the want of mutually supplying each other, 
ind we owe it to our self-governing energy and patient endurance that our 
i the 


likewise 


y as well as in the republic is still same. 


ss in the monarch 


ks in an eles 


family liken 


ite returned his than rant English speech, which 


laid ess on the political and scientific relations of both cousins and their 
contributions to the common good. Mr. Kapp, after having read seve ral let- 


and after having proved that the better the spiritual under- 
standing of two nations is, the more durable their political relations will be 
America ; 


celebrated the spiritual brotherhood in arms of Germany and und 


Herr von Bunsen, in some very appropriate words, toasted the family of 
Mr. White. 

It is surely for the interest of both countries that the successor of Mr. 
White be 


} 1: 
{ quail 


a gentleman of his personal worth and scientific attainments, 


ed by his high character and intercourse with others to make the 


most efficient propaganda for his own country. The Berlin climate does not 
agree with that of machine politicians. ? ? 


ANTOINE DE RIVAROL. 


PARIS, May 27, 


1881. 
Re IVAROL has a singular place in the history of our literature: he was 
essentially a man of esprit, and his doms-mots are better known than his 
Who reads now his ‘ Discourse on the Universality of the French 
Dante? 
we will take him only from the beginning of the French 


works. 


Language’ and his translation of Rivarol has been well analyzed 
iinte-Beuve ; 
Revolut 
* Petit Almanach de nos grands hommes’ 
lution. He 
Mai 


yn. Hewasa man of the ancien régime, a royalist ; he ridiculed in his 
all the heroes of the French Revo- 
showed himself a staunch royalist in his ‘ Advice given to his 
ty Louis XVI.’ (1791), and in his newspaper called the Fournal Polt- 
tigue-national, ‘This journal was so successful that Rivarol, though his 
habits were far from economical, had been able to lay aside a good sum of 
money when he emigrated to Brussels in 1792. This date shows that he was 


not among the early émigrés ; he left Paris only when he could not remain in 
it, on the 7 


t roth of June, 1792. His enemies had become too powerful, and, 
as he himself wrote, ‘‘ If the Revolution had taken place under Louis XIV. 
Colin would have guillotined Boileau, and Pradon would have guillotined Ra- 
When I emigrated, I fled before some Jacobins of my ‘ Almanac of 


g 
t Men.’” 








cine 


Gi Seven days after he secretly left Paris some Jacobins came to 


his house to arrest him. ‘‘ Where is the great man? We come to shorten 


of the ac writers of the court, and 


ife ty 


him.’’. Rivarol had been recited 


one 


y papers of his were found in the famous ‘iron Barrére after- 
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June 23, 1881] 


wards cross-examined Louis XVI., during the trial of the King, on his rela- 


tions with Rivarol, The witty writer who had said such sharp things of all 
the men in power was a marked victim, like so many of his more obscure lite- 
rary friend 

Rivarol found in Brussels a large number of émigr’s ; he could imagine 


himself at times almost in Paris, as Brussels was the headquarter of the hieh- 


ation. Chateaubriand has described it in his ‘ Mémoires d’Out 





est emi 
Tombe’ 


‘‘The most elegant ladies of Paris, the men of fashion who could only 





make war as aides-de-camp, awaited in the midst of pleasures the moment of 
victory. They had beautiful new uniforms. Considerable sums might have 
helped them to live for many years ; they were eaten up in a few days 


What is the use of economizing when one will soon be in Paris again 
These brilliant knights looked dis lainfully on us little country gentlemen, or 
officers in soldierly costume. . . . I met, at the Baron de Breteuil’s, 
Rivarol, whom I saw only once in my life. He had not been named to me. 
I was struck by the language of a man who perorated alone, and who made 
himself heard like an oracle. The wit of Rivarol injured his talent. 
in the dress of an under-lieutenant of infantry. I was obliged to leave after 
dinner, and my haversack was behind the door. I was still browned by the 
sun of America and by the sea-air. I wore my hair dark and flat.‘ Where 
does your brother, the Chevalier, come from?’ asked the Baron de Breteuil 
of my brother, I answered: ‘ From Niagara.’ Rivarol exclaimed 


I Was 


‘From 


the cataract!’ I said nothing. He then began a question: ‘And Monsieur 
isgoing . . .?’ ‘Where there is fighting.’ And we got up from table.” 


This is, perhaps, a little dramatized, but it shows well the contrast be- 
tween the serious and the frivolous emigration. Rivarol was frivolous in his 
life and in his habits. As a writer he was serious. He attached himself to 
There 
was another faction, which was influenced chiefly by M. de Calonne, and this 


the policy of M. de Breteuil, who was in favor of moderate views. 


faction published the famous Brunswick Manifesto, which offended France 
and helped the revolutionary party. Rivarol wrote a sort of counter mani- 
festo, and tried to mitigate the bad effect of the declaration of the Duke of 


' 


Brunswick. He wrote also, at Brussels, a ‘ Dialogue between M. de Limon 


and wun homme de gout.’ M. de Limon was a literary man, who had been 
once attached to the Duke of Orleans, who was then in the service of the 
Court of Berlin, and who had drawn up the Brunswick Manifesto. Rivarol 
exposed the folly and absurdity of the man. He was very severe, also, on 
Lafayette in a little pamphlet, ‘De la vie politique, de la fuite et de la 
(Liége, 1792). 


capture de M. de la Fayette’ His pen was indefatigable. 


We find him writing an ‘ Address of the Belgian People to His Majesty the 
Emperor’ (published in London, at Owen’s, 1793), @ pamphlet in which he 
pleads for the Belgian constitution. 

Che influence of Rivarol at Brussels was, however, chiefly social ; his 
éons-mots did more than his pamphlets. He saw constantly Mallet-Dupan, 
the author of the ‘ Considerations on the French Revolution,’ Malouet, 
Montlosier. 
de Coigny, of whom Marie-Antoinette said 


sailles; sl 


Madame de Coigny was his great friend, the spirituelle Madame 
‘*Tam only the Queen of Ver 


ie is the Queen of Paris. 


t The famous and witty Prince de Ligne 


was very hospitable to Rivarol, and gave him a pavillion in his chateau of 
Bel-CEil. 


sterdam, who was very useful to all the emigration, David Cappadoce Perei- 


Rivarol became very intimate at Brussels with a banker of Am- 


ra, who afterwards took refuge at Hamburg. ‘The correspondence of Riva- 
rol with Pereira has been partly published by M. de Lescure ; it is greatly to 
the credit of the banker, who was a man of letters himself and a gi 


The latter was obliged to leave Brussels for | 


The expectations of the emigration had been wholly frustrated. ‘* The busi- 





nirer of Rivarol. 


ness has been ill-conducted by the powers,” wrote Rivarol to Pereira on the 
16th of January, 1794. 


; ‘* This one would have only frontiers, this other only 
colonies, and this a bit of Poland ; so that, after having sinned in the object 


they have erred in the means. Instead of dividing the difficulty, they have 





divided France. Austria will be the dupe of the Punico Britannic faith and 


of the tricks of Prussia. I don’t know which she has more to fear, her allies 


or her enemies.” Rivarol was well received in England by Burke and by 
Pitt; we know from the Memoirs of Montlosier that he dined with the 
Lord-Mayor, in company with Malouet and Cazalés. He did not like the 
climate of England. ‘* Les Anglaises sont belles,”’ said he 
deux bras gauches.” Rivarol was somewhat offended by the intensity of 
hatred against France which he found; though he was an emigre, he was a 
Frenchman. He writes to Pereira: ‘‘I wrote the other d i 
of this country that it was not well to have a neighbor at once powerful and 
ruined, for if he turns his armies to conquest and his ships to privateering he 
can show us at the same time Rome and Algiers.” 

Rivarol left England for Hamburg for the sole reason that he had no 
more money, and the booksellers of Hamburg made him overtures for his 
services. ‘‘ You tell me,” he wrote the Abbé de Villefort, ‘‘ that your paint 

it is enough for an émigré’. Make crusts {[t 
French call a bad picture a crust, ume I My pen 
1 } 1? 


‘| in order to have bread 
; fiis sister, the baronne 


brush enables you to live ; 


ringenii.” 


° 


renders me the same service. [enter da 





’ 


| 
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d’Angel, was in Hamburg, having a 

















He made a contract with the bookseller Fauche-Borel, and earned | 
ry as a man of letters, as many other emigres did theirs m the most mbt 
s Ii \ was then, to et words of Rivar ( " 
ifil rum et refugium peck A kr s and I mar 
quis kept together a wine-shop ; great ladies were milliners ; the n 
nate bought farms and turned farmers. M. and M me de Milen vt 
a sort of establishment for balls, suppers, concerts. Che Chevalier M 
morency had a shop. The age of conferences had not yet dawned, othe 
Rivarol might have earned his bread by giving lectures. He content 
self with writing in the Sfecfateur du Nord, the journal of | e-Borel, 
was one of the most industrious booksellers of his time. He had two printing 
establishments, one in Hamburg and one in Brunswick Lhe f i { 
Spectateur du Nord had been a French évitgre, who had cros 
in 1795 the whole province of Westphalia with a little car which « 
tained a lagly and two small children, his relations; his name w \ 
de Baudus. He was born in Cahors, and had been a judg: 
fused to act against the ecclesiastics who were persecuted in | y Bau. 
lus had established himself first at Altona, then at Hambur (hs 
fellow-laborers was Charles de Villers, who was a great friend of M 
de Staél. Rivarol wrote some time for the Sfectatewr au Nord, | he w 
oon absorbed by a work of greater importance, a‘ New 1) 
French Language.’ The Dictionary was never finished, though the * Ps 
nary Discourse,’ which was published separately, had a very g 
Madame de Genlis was living at Hamburg with her family and her 4 
while Rivarol was there. She married a niece of hers, Henriette Ge Sercey 
to a rich merchant, M. Mathiessen; and her ward, Pamela, to Lord Edwat 
Fitz-Gerald. Rivarol and Madame de Genlis were old enemies, and did 
not see each other, The ex-governess of the Duke of Orleans disliked th« 
royalist pamphleteer. 
Rivarol’s best friend continued to be Cappadoce Pereira, who had 
refuge in Hamburg after the invasion of H« 1. In the year 1 1 
came to Hamburg. He also was an etigre, the harmless translator of Vit 
Rivarol had, in old times, much abused poor Delile After the ‘* Poem 
on Gardens” he had made the verse, which ts still remembers 
* Delille passera ; les navets reste: 
Rivarol received the ‘‘ é¢ Virg W sure ene 
mies at once became friends Delille, nevertheless, used to say of Rivarol 
afterwards : ‘*C’est le plus aimable vaurien q j'aie jamais rencon 
Senac de Meilhan also came to Hamburg, the author of so many false m 
moirs, the friend of Choiseul, the enemy of Ne pe ‘ 
French literature. Senac de Meilhan ended hn Vien 
umes could we not cit e1 . 
¢ eflvy w the Pr es f \ el the 
‘ e Howse of Li ‘ Am pec 
the pe ris of vers ) Ii \ was 
the me « ( Kevolu 1 
‘Poor fellows! after having been incendiar they offer themselve s fire- 
men.” This did not prevent him from saving of the cmigres: ‘* They are 
Iw » idea, one year tone nv | Speaking of Tall i 





“We could take him for the Justice of Horace,.ex- 


who was lame, he said 
cept that, for a long time, she has been running after him. 

When the Terror came to an end, when Directory w repl 1 by 
the Consulate, the French left Hamburg one by one, and soon it became the 
fashion to return to France, as it had been the fashion to emigrat Rivarol 
found himself too isolated and went to Berlin. We will presently follow him 


thither 








Correspondence. 
RECEPTION OF THE NEW VERSION. 

To THE Epiror oF THE NATION 
Sir: In the editorial on *‘ The New and Old Versions” (No. 832) I note 
this sentence : ‘ As far as our observation has gone, the new translation has 
been either sternly rejected or received with apology and resignation by the 
orthodox denomina ns Allow me to present divergent testimony con- 
cerning one such body, the (Trinitarian) Congregationalist, the successor, if 
the heir, of the established chi of New England. Andover Theo- 
sical Seminary and Phillips Academy have adopted the revision for chapel 
use. Yale college has done the same. The newspapers of the denomination 
\ it. Many clergymen in Boston and vicinity introduced it into their 





Sabbath services and prayer-meetings as soon as it appeared, and it can be 
almost every pew. Nota few pastors have discussed the whole sub- 


ject without reserve before their people, explaining clearly the age of the 








r t true t 
1] | le] the 
Greek 1 them to 
I Is t is used wi 
: notes on the International 
Se " 
' 
I] Se 
( ! i y t 

{ t Witt minary, col- 
! 1 tl 1.tted to its free 
! t I 1 » the revision from speedy 
| ] 3 

\ the original m iscript 

r Christ 
! Sa l to that 
} { lt rs age, 

TS } ] out rh nar at rt r] t 

) ( RLES M.S IGA 

+} a a jai 

\\ t hire hundred and thirty vears for “ not 


centuries,” and for “a period equ il to that which 


ul us from the Wars of the Roses”’ a period equal to that which 


parat from the abolition of the Papal supremacy in England by 
Henry VIII. We supposed that it would easily be seen that we had 
int I, in r the Wars of the Roses as an illustration, not so 
n t number of years covered by the period as its separating 
1 1 socic|, political, and intellectual changes. There can 
be litthe doubt that there was much work of separation done in the 
first three centuries after Christ, and this of a kind not favorable to the 


purity of any kind of tradition. From the first to the tenth century the 
li] ning, and credulity steadily on the in- 
cre in the Christian world Ep. NATION.] 


It LECTION OF A PRESIDENT BY BALLOT AND LOT. 











| ! pr OF ‘J NAT 

R: I f the 26t! ention was attracted by an article 
of Ss itor Hiilhouse, of Connecticut, in 1808, on the sub- 
; “*¢ { I’; nt by lot from the Senate.” In lieu of the 
! [ \ the GQonstitution of the United 
Stat I led, lthe H of Kepresentatives be substituted for the 
Elect 1 ¢ - and that on the: ting of Congress in December, 1884, 
rs ther i] of Re entatives, immediately 
f ‘ t r of three members of the Senate, 
t] t having the high number of votes (not less than 
y \ ‘ ’ x by t ellers, to be drawn by the Speak- 
‘ | t | lent, the second Vice-President, and the ¢hird 
President Avo tent. of t Senate, to su l each other in the same order in 

t \ it t ( ( rw 
| d Oj of having a choice made by electors 
{ t | pie. It v 1 cause the States to send their best men 
to t Senate, and it would prevent intrigue and turmoil—hitherto the in- 
tants of a Presidential election. The President and all 
o Is be inel le, the patronage of the Government would not be used 
t power. Ifad such a law been in operation in 1860 thousands 
of ns uld have } : saved to the country ; the virulence of sectional 
would have been materially assuaged, and the late civil war—with 
f blood which it stoned and the enormous national debt 

| never have be 

of t pian of el mn IT have been convinced for the 
li and ex} nce |] » only served to strengthen my 
1} seen all t ] ( of the United States except the 
f relat with many of them, and have studied 
t yartial standpoint of a private citizen whose personal 
t pale of politics, and whose ambition for the public 
on! multitude An intimate acquaintance 


a period covering 
life, inspires me with boldness to 
exp! ! ‘ t of vital imvortance to the future welfare of 


t] f considerat Ww, ww. €. 


otate 


political heresy which the rest of the 


is that the Senators from one 


might nevertheless put one 


ee 
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of them in the Presidency. It might, at the election of 1876, have given 
us a Southern bulldozing Greenbacker; or a California anti-Chinese 


ilver-man; or a Wisconsin Granger and Inflationist; or a New York 
boss and office -jobber. People will never consent to run risks of this sort, 


though they might some day listen to a proposal to elect three Senators, 


> 


say, themselves, and from these three choose the President by lot. It 
would undoubtedly be a great gain if some element could be intro- 


bo 
duced into the election which was beyond the reach of “ manipulation.” 
—EpD. NATION.] 


BIENNIAL SESSIONS AND SENATORIAL ELECTIONS. 


[To THE EpiTror oF THe NATION: 


Sir: The people of New Hampshire can avoidany future difficulty in the 


election of United States Senators by appointing for the assembling of their leg- 
islature, instead of the first Wednesday of June, any day between the time of 
the State election in November and the middle of February. ‘Then the legis- 


lature will always be in session in season to elect a senator before March 4th, 


the day on which the term expires. Their State elections are now fixed, as 


under a biennial system they should be, for the even years (1880, 1882, etc.), 


and as the senatorial terms expire in the odd years (1833, 1885, etc.), if their 
legislature assembles about the first of January, as it does in most of the 
States, it will always be ready to fill a vacancy occurring in the next March, 
and the people will thereby always secure a senator “ fresh” from themselves, 


ince he will take his seat in the Senate only four months after the election of 
the legislature which sends him there. 
Hence it appears that their confusion, lately exhibited, in respect to the 


election of senators, arises wholly out of the circumstance that they convene 
their legislature at the wrong time. I venture to call your attention to this 


in view of your remark that ‘‘ New Hampshire is furnishing an illustration 


of the 


which is observable in many States.” 


inconvenience of biennial legislative sessions, a tendency toward 
There is such a tendency in Massa- 
chusetts, a great many honest people here being satisfied that annual elec- 
tions and legislative sessions are unnecessary, undesirable, and for many rea- 


sons objectionable. But they do not intend to cheat themselves out of any 


part of their senatorial representation in adopting the biennial system, an 


there is no reason why the people of New Ilampshire should do so any lon- 
ger; unless, which is possille, they feel a pardonablez pride 


that there can be no monopoly in the ‘ Senatorial muddle” 


in demonstrating 
business, and 
that the smallest State can have one of its own. A. E. PIL“spury. 


I TON, June 18, 1£83 





THE DECLINE OF CULTURE. 
To THE Epiror oF Tue NATION: 

Sir: Your St. Louis correspondent, in your issue of June 2, on the ‘‘ De- 
cline of Culture,” seems to be very much astray. 

He infers the absence of a high grade of reading from the scant sales of 
the ancient British reviews ina local bookstore, quite forgetting that those one- 
time great quarterlies have been largely replaced to-day by their more sprightly, 
though not less learned, juniors, the Contemporary and Fortnightly Reviews 
and the Nineteenth Century, which are reprinted in this country at so low 
cost as to be in a hundred hands now to one that held the older reviews ten 
or twenty years ago. Also, he overlooks the fact that most readers scattered 
over the West get their supplies of learned literature, whether periodicals or 
permanent technical works, by mail direct from the publishers and not from 
local booksellers. 

I, for one, after fifteen years’ residence in the West, am very far from be- 
lieving in a decline in its pursuit of culture, and I have had much opportu- 
nity for knowing that, in spite of so large a portion of the interior being still 
in the bread-and-butter stage, the West will compare very favorably in this 
respect with the denser and longer-established East. v 


New MExiIco, June so, 1£81. 


To THE EpITOR oF THE NATION: 

Srr: According to the correspondent in your issue of the 2d inst. (No. 
831) the theory of the decline of culture is made to rest upon rather an un- 
Baconian basis, as it strikes me. If the reading of foreign periodicals were 
the chief test of culture doubtless the writer’s induction, discouraging as it 


is, would have to be admitted, It is well known, however, among book- 


sellers (of whom I am one) that the increase in defhand for American pericdi- 
cals has of late years been far greater, proportionally, than the decrease in 
This is the natural result of 
With- 


in the past decade the quality ef contributions to the illustrated magazines 


demand for English reviews of similar grade. 


our growing solidarity and of the increasing merit of current writing. 
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has im] roved in nearly equal ratio to that of the wood-engraving. 1 com- 
bined circulation of Scrzéner’s and // snow probably exceed ul ! 
of a million in this cou , and in ion they meet with ready sale in 
England. The Princeton, North American, and Lrternational Reviews, the 
Magazine of American History, and the Popular Science Monthly—the last 


¢ enterprises of recent date 


sumably are adding 





»—seem to find ample support, and pre- 


eadily to their subs 


y Ss cription, as it is 
The Library Magazine of the 
of much of the best E 


sold extensively for two years past. 


also di ing. 


te 
own invaluable journ: Li is 





can Book Exchange, containing a reprint 


thought of the day, has Hand-books 


upon finance, protection, free trade, and political economy were never so 
s ¢ 

numerous as now, nor, so far as I can judge, so much read. If the reverse i 

true in St. Louis and Missouri the apathy complained of may | 


ec rath ri 
than general, 


At any rate, in spite of the encroachments of an over; 
merous pa drawbacks 


rrown pre 


and obstacles, I do not sce that there is occasion to 


de spond over the status of our culture. I. I 


INDIANAPOLIS, J 


13, Itol. 


Notes. 


CX years ago (Nation, No. 545) we had occasion to say of Mr 
¥ 


3runt’s translation of the first volume of Viollet-le-Du 





(Boston: Osgood), that it was ‘‘one of the most impor- 


Ameri 


The second ten /xfret 


sur l’Architecture * 


tant publications, not only ‘a, but in English, in the department of 





fine arts.” fens having now been translated by Mr. 


1,! H ] 


thitect, the same publisher has brought 





Benjamin Bucknall, an 


them out in a volume called ‘ Leciures on Architecture’ on the title-page 


but ‘ Discourses on Architecture’ on the cover, in conformity with Mr. Van 


’ ’ } 1 . , it ; liv Iann¢t iI] tration ; 
Brunt’s. The whole work, therefore, with its abundant illustrations, is now 





1we congratulate anew upon 
*Osgood’s White 
hand-book. The existence of 


accessible to the English-reading public, who 
the fact. The fourth, 
leaves nothing to be desired 


Mountains’ 


revised edition of 





a travellers’ 


several argo? mad aye to criticise it and to improve it by fur- 
weary the editor with the result of the most recent exploration places it be- 
yond the reach of ron “The Appalachian club in particular has been 
acest in the revision Houghton, Mifflin & Co, have begun with the 


poet Longfellow a series of ‘* Leaflets from Standard Authors '’—sheets for 





the most part printed only on one side, and generally illustrated 


adapted to be passed from hand to hand in the school-room as the basis of 
exercises in reading, Such innovations will be welcomed 
by all who feel the 


rather 


grammar, etc. 
of the early 
than the quality of 


importance cultivation of literary taste 


—-The subject, the criticism (thor 
should be thought competent), of a series of papers in the 
fect, by Mr. T. Ti. ‘* Civic 
attention. Phe comparative 





Ne Ww 


outline sketches are verv 


Bartlett, on Monuments in 


deserves general 


instructive. The number for June Ir contains the first of these articl 
——The final issue of Moses King’s //arvard Register is honest measure— 


four numbers in one—and is sure of preservation for its varied contents. 


Among the numerous portraits those of Prof. Francis Bowen and of the 


sent Secretary of War are exceptionally well oranaearties There are several 


valuable because comprehensive articles, like that on college periodicals past 


and present, the historical and descriptive sketches of Harvard University, 

the brief accounts of living recipients of honorary degrees, the lists of the 

first scholars from 1777 to 1881, of the class secretaries and poets, etc. It is 
’ i 


remarkable that only two of the class poets from 1835 to 1881—viz., Mr. 


Lowell and the late E. J. Cutler—merited and bore the name after gradua- 
tion... Mr. Emerson was poet of the class of 1821. One di partment of the 


Register will be missed by its subscribers: the record of births, deaths, and 
Would it be beneath the dignity of the official Bulletin to con- 

Academy of Sci- 
Holothurians,” by 
s of Arbacia,” by J. 


} 


American Geographical Society, 
i ¢ 


marriages, 
tinue it?——The fifth and sixth memoirs of the Peabody 


ence, Salem, are ‘‘ Contributions to the Anatomy of the 





J. S. Kingsley, and ‘* On the Development of the Pluteu 
Walter TFewkes. Bulletin No. 4 of the 
reports the ‘‘ Arctic Meeting ” 
reception of Lieutenant Schwatka, a chart of whose journeyi 
the text. We can only allude this week to the appear 
vol. ii. of the ‘ American Catalogue,’ containing the subje 
in print and for sale July 1, 1 


more,’ says the 





at Chickering Hall, October 28, 1880, for the 





76.——‘* One pagan less 


Francais of the late E. Littré, because 
was administered to him i extremis. The same pap 
when he had fainted in his last illness, took a little mecdaill. 
neck and put it around his; and how he returned it as soon as he regained 
his consciousness. 
tism. Braumiiller, Vienna, has begun the publication of a Goet 
Collection ( Gos by Dr. Hermann 





This throws suspicion on the saving quality of the bap- 


i 





he-Portrait 


ethebildniss-Sammils ung), edited Rolletr. he 
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first Z rtd uns tw etchi nd cig! » we 
four more promised Mr. F.G | ( 
portrait of the late Thomas A. Scott ! tof i 
class of work, but also an interesti i ‘ | \ 
played a great part in the developme1 { the count in 
the war The lines of care, nd native d« { « t 
have been too much obliterated in the negative. 
—A humorous interest is lent the July 4f/am. by a pay ."y 

Gentlemen's Contribution to the Ladies’ Deposit,” by ‘* Gail Ha 
Which is amusing but defies characterization. As a defence, not of e Hoy 
swindle, which it appears ‘‘ Gail Hamilton ” hi iven over, bat of 
sonableness of her own trust in it, she explains: ‘* In 
probability I candidly avow that no orig y 11 \ 
is so incredible as that the Omnipotent Creator of the w 
go on as they are.” Che little arg t \ ( 
obiruded, the mass of the paper be ‘ ‘ | 
Advertt , which expose 1 the swind] Not ‘ i 
sue the Advertiser for recovery of her dey t lost throug the e 
we infer that it has been abandoned, Following 1 
ticle by HT. A. Clapp entitled ‘‘ Sympathetic Banking,” w 

Ilowe valoda from the unfeeling and masculi | tof v lt 
eems a particularly cruel sequence when we read at the end of M I 
cridity the litle bit of sweetness towards the f Mus? 
play.” ‘* Trial by Jury in Civil Suits” Mr. John C. 1D 
to, and his paper, whatever one may think of its conc] , a iMeresting 
historical epitome. Mr. John Fiske explains ‘* What is Mythology very 
readably, and does not lose sight of the limit beyond which the 1 
tific research become speculation, though his speculation is contident | : 





ipus ” performance at Harvard, to which he devot 
Professor Norton draws th ract ‘ 


] ‘ ’ } »! 
proceeds of the entertainments shouid 

















for an American School of Classical I rat A er. : 
bit of Norse travel, and Miss Jewett a , lstorv, M Phelps’s **] 
a Duet” is over, to our relief, we frankly own, and mav tak 
the more significant of phenomena for s wrical investis Mr. W 
tier’s poem on the late James T, Fields is pleasantly melodious and ki \. 
id at the other end of the range of poetic intention a we t i 
** Wounds,” by Edgar Fawcett. The instalment of Mr. James's ** |] Pore 
trait of a Lady ” is the eminent thing in the number, and gives one a renewed 
sense of his f In ; 
—Mr. William Hf. Rideing, who does this tof thine] t! 
of its practitioners, opens Lipprvt 's WV Tuly w very 
illustrated article Iced ** At Kua worth wit] Lv S l ¢ 
ron mol keys I Felix ] “Ww g < « ot * ] 
Curiosities.” T} ive instincts of ive t \ 
abl 1 by three nd artic ‘ f 1 tray ‘Pale 
metto des 10f Cl i f e 
ind since the war, by Robert Wils \ Trip t ( | 
which included a coach-ride f 1 I ‘ ] 11 1 qy 
amateur ¢ hman, by J. A. Dickson | ( \ etre 
cessful experience in search of h i ( Th l “*Craat 
O’Doom” draws to an end witho ‘ 1 proba eeable 
Che three short stor are good, espe l i] t's V M . DY 
S. A. Shields I is a character-description by a ‘I teacl of 
freed slave girl of the Topsy order at the close of the war, and though it 
does not ¢ rly appear that the story is lite rally true, the dialect and e 
of the incidents are too real to have ‘ Inve . id hav Li Insic yeri- 
similitude. One phrase of V'line Mango's is worth quoting: ‘* Hannibal 
Jim Scipio he done made de Bruro come kase Marse Kurnel he wor dat 
ni he did—jes’ wore him out wid a ¢ 
—Mr. Aldrich’s ** Day in Africa” is the lightest contribution to the July 
flarper. It is a humorous acceunt of a flying visit to Tangier from Gibral- 
tar, and there is more of it tocome. Mrs. Ch un] sy des ription of Por- 
tugal continues fresh and interesting, Oporto this month furnishing the main 





heme, with an excursion into the mountai 
Douro. <An 


Signal Service Station on the summit 


nous region to the north of the 





ascent of Mt. Washington in spring, and a glimpse of life at the 





end acertain readableness to the second 











instalment of Mr. Drake’s ‘‘White Mountains.” The Canadian 
House, its interior adornment, its adjacent pleasure-grounds, its etiquette, 
and its social occasions, are st sisi up with the aid of illustratio te Annie 





IHlowells Fre 
Waters does well t 


well Fae 3¢ 
as Well as tor its 


at Sistas Hall.” Mr a. 


genius—wonderful for its haste i- 





» recall the inventiv 


versatility—of the 


Massachusetts inventor, Thomas 
' 


name is now known to few, though his ¢ poch-making ideas 





Whose 


are in universal application. His eccentric lathe for turning irreguiar « 


jects, from a gun-stock to a portrait-bust, led, as Mr. Waters truly says, ta 
called the ‘ 


‘an entirely new system of manufacture iniformity system,’ or 








¢ t on a rand i in ympet mn 
I | nite 1S19 ‘AS | 
Y \ i 
’ forw i of 
| i I | € 
r h - 
( ' In tl cle on *‘ ILawth ‘ ng 
l 1 t ia n if ul prejudl val imm 
tive pl e Tt involves a consideration of his contentment, 
t, w hie | y | rother Democrats of the baser sort 
f the port It appears to the writer, Mr. Holden, that Haw- 
\ fi 1 in the | to the ‘Scarlet Letter,’ which 
the ne ity of a cl from his depressing sociation with 
k-Farmers, the Transcendentalists, the scholars, and the poets. A 
vard article on ‘ Railroads in Mexico” designates the principal 
| ted Li e of const tion 1d offers good reasons for 
en profit e investments, and also for scrutinizing land- 
W rd | from Gov nent or private individuals,” 
World for July is particularly strong in its specialty, the 
f t ! controversy by exhibiting the flaws of Protestant logic 
lways f » understand is, why, since it is so well establi hed that 
ny varieties of logic the Protestant logic is the most fallacious ex vz 
the writers for the Catholic World should exhibit such surprise every 


y outrageous case of it calls for exposure. The only explana- 


ms to be, as we have heretofore said, the mixed Catholic and 

n character of the m gazine, The fact that some of the contributors 
l nded from Teutonic Protestants is trivial when compared with 
lavor illustrated, for example, by the leading paper of the pre- 

’ byt Rev. Geor M. Searle, who is always very strong on the 
fm | l this time selects Dr. Hammond as his victim. We 
remind the reader of the Catholic Werld how Dr. Hammond fares 

l t will be anticipated that grave doubts are suggested as to his 
really scientific man, and that his attempt to explain away the super- 

| origin of modern miracles is discovered to proceed from a desire ‘‘ to 


hty God,” so as ‘to banish, as far as possible, uneasiness 


se moral laws,” etc., etc. As Father Sear 


' 


to infidels themselves in their more lucid intervals.” 


le says: This is plain to 


But the expo- 
’r. Hammond's well-known experiment, in which he cured a Catholic 


water by telling her that it was from Lourdes, after failing with 


when he called it Croton, is worth giving: ‘‘ In his little at- 





ent,” says his critic, ‘‘ he (Dr. Hammond) innocently assumes 

lighty God cannot we a miracle without genuine Lourdes, or, at 
iid , for fear of Dr. Hammond. There is really no evi- 
ut the ¢ Was not a true miracle.”” We had our suspicions at the 
Dr. Hammond was wasting his energies in importing Lourdes water 

‘ ettling the question of modern miracles, but we confess we 

he inherent logical defect of his scheme. Similarly from the paper 
N int Version by Bi h »p Becker, we perceive the logical 
y of procedure, which is itself ‘fan admission that ‘the Book ’ was 
i ruy i stants have been fighting for a version con- 
‘ else why correct it ? Why indeed, except in sackcloth and 
WI! he Protestants should have done was clearly to get together and 
‘ | version all right, as the Council of Trent authoritatively 
! the Vulgate translation to be. ‘‘ Roma locuta est: causa finita est,” 
the bishop, whereas the Protestants can now ‘‘ hardly fail to see that 
e built their habitations on the shifting sands of ocean’s shores,” and 





tual harm” Protestantism has done us in 








ubtless be in a bad fix if they should chance to discover Protestant 


that all the doctrinal parts of the New Testament, say, were forge- 


he literary article of the number, on Calderon, shows what ‘‘ infinite 
t ‘*narrowing our literary 


important of the reviews, which are always read- 


The most } 


s the Catholic S. H. Burke’s ‘ Historical Portraits of the Tudor 


for telling the truth about the ‘‘ bad Catholics” who established 


h of England ‘‘ with an impartiality almost miraculous for its stern 


he Boston JJedical and Surgical Fournal for June 8 is filled with a 


rt of the centennial anniv ersary of the Massachusetts Medical So- 


81-1881), which can be read by the profession everywhere with 


Its special historical value lies in what concerns the practice of in- 

1 vaccination in this country. Its personal interest centres in 
raphical sketch of the society’s first President, Dr. Edward A. Hol- 
ed his hundredth year, and of whom a silhouette is given, 
fac-similes of his handwriting. <A curious, letter, written after 

f his century, contains the old gentleman’s explanation of 

he uld furnish any. Rehearsi his diet, he ob- 

‘But for the last forty or fifty years my most usual drink has been a 


1 little singular indeed, but as for me it is still palateable and agrce- 
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ile, I still prefer it. The Mixture is this, viz.: Good West India Rum 2 
Spoonfuls, Good Cider whether new or old 3 Spoonfuls, of Water g or ro 
Spoon i I s Mixture (which I upp se to be about the strength of com- 
mon Cider) I drink abo 1, a Pint with my Dinner and about the same 
7.) ity with my Pipe after Dinner and my Pipe in the Evening, never ex- 

-a Pint the whole Day ; and I desire nothing else except one glass of 
Wine immediately after Dinner the whole day. I generally take one Pipe 
ufter Dinner and another in the Evening, and hold a small piece of pigtail 
Pobacco in my mouth from Breakfast till near Dinner, and again in the Af- 


ternoon till tea: this has been my practice for 80 years—I use no snuff, 
The Massachusetts Medical Society is the oldest continuous organization of 
the kind in the country. The oldest medical school in New England is that 
The third foundation was that of 
Dr. Charles 


W. Parsons, Professor of Physiology in Brown, has lately composed a history 


connected with Harvard University. 


Brown University in 1811, extinct for more than half a century. 


of this lost department, with much painstaking, and, having read it before 
the Rhode 


of the 


Island Historical Society, now permits it to appear as No, 12 
Rider). The 


snuffing-out of the school by a parietary regulation of President Wayland’s 


Khode Island Historical Tracts (Providence: S. S. 
in 1827 is one of the most singular incidents in the annals of American edu- 
cation, 

—The principle that if a thing is worth doing at all it is worth doing well, 
has been faithfully observed in a charming little volume just published in Boston 
by A. Williams & Co., 


} 


entitled ‘ A Bicycle Tour in England and Wales.’ The 






or is Mr. Alfred D. Chandler, a lawyer of that city, who, on importing 
his first bicycle, 


that it was a carriage, and not simply a manufacture of steel, and on appeal 


contended, against the ruling of the custom-house officials, 


+ 


to Secretary Sherman was sustained, thus saving ten per cent. on the duty, 


not only for himself but for all ‘‘ wheelmen.”” The present compilation con- 


sists of brief notes originally communicated to the Bicycling World, and 


very properly left unexpanded., They outline, without rhapsodizing over 





scenery or antiquities or historical associations, the ease and drawbacks of a 
month’s run from London, of which Margate was the easternmost point, Ports- 
mouth the southernmost, York the most northern, and Holyhead the most 
western. This diary, if it can be so-called, is supplemented by borrowed 
matter—‘‘ Practical Bicycling Advice,” ‘‘ Hints on Continental Touring,” 
various statistical tables of the fastest time, of bicycle depots in this country, 
etc.—and a chapter arguing in favor of the healthfulness of bicycle riding. 
The admirable typography is set off with a very unhackneyed selection of pho- 
tographic views ; and a route-map, and road-maps of South-eastern England 
and Ea 


volume. 


stern Massachusetts, complete the utility and attractiveness of the 

When we reflect that two months’ leisure will enable any one to 
cross the ocean and repeat Mr. Chandler’s experiment, or vary it indefi- 
nitely, it appears certain that some of his readers will receive an uncontrol- 
lable impulse to imitate him. He allows four dollars a day for average ex- 
penses ; tells how the bicycle can be carried in cities in a hansom, and at 
what charges on the cars; advises south-to-north and west-to-east routes in 
order to take advantage of the prevailing southwest winds ; warns against 
illusions as to the uniform perfection of English roads; and lays down an 
axiom for bicyclists which holds equally good for pedestrians—viz., the object 
of journeying is not to cover the greatest possible distance but to enjoy one’s 
self. 
ford-upon-Avon being one; and it was not his ‘‘ fortune to see in all Eng- 


He found very few towns of which he could praise the neatness, Strat- 


land a single bicycle rider noticeable for grace and ease in the saddle. 
—‘*C, P.” writes us from Cleveland : 
‘“ Your reviewer quotes Lowell's ‘ Fable for Critics’ falsely in his article 
on William Law, etc., in No. 832. The original fable reads : 


* “Who was born, as her mother, a Calvinist, said, 
With a Baxter's effectual caul on her head.’ 


Am I not right, or is there a variorum edition of the ‘ Fable’?” 

We quoted the latest reading. The change appears to have been made since 
1857. Compare the ‘‘ Blue and Gold” edition of that year with the subse- 
quent ‘‘ Diamond” and ‘‘ Household” editions. 

—Boston has never been behind other American cities in the receipt of pri- 
vate benefactions. Her last stroke of good fortune is of a character to call 
for hearty congratulation. Mr. Henry Lee Higginson, long ago a student of 
music, and alw 1ys a stanch Bostonian, founds at his own charge the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, and provides amply for its permanent support. Know- 
ing that a free gift is little esteemed, he makes the wise condition that those 
who are to enjoy the proposed concerts shall pay for the privilege, but that 
they shall pay for the very best music merely the cost of the cheapest public en- 
tertainment. The ultimate proportions of the scheme will be limited only by 
the degree to which it is appreciated. It begins next autumn and winter with 
a series of twenty weekly concerts in the Boston Music Hall, with secured 
seats at fifty or twenty-five cents, according to location. The orchestra will 
consist of sixty performers, and will be led by Mr. Georg Henschel. Dur- 
ing the season six concerts will be given in the Sanders Theatre at Cam- 
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bridge, at two dollars for the course. Each of the Boston concerts will be 
} 


preceded by a public day rehearsal. It is impossible that the sale of seats 


should cover one-half the expense of even this trial season. Private munifi- 
} 


cence has 5 


eldom taken a more graceful form. 











— The Census Office has recently given out a statement of the pr duct of 
the six principal cereals—wheat, corn, rye, oats, barley, and buckwheat—for 
the census year—namely, that ending June 1, 1880, and covering, therefore, 


the crop of 1879. The following are the figures regarding the whole coun- 


try, to which are appended the corresponding figures for 1870 


1880. Increase, vield per 

\ 1570- Isso ¢ 

Acres, acre 
per cent. 


1870. 1880, 


Jushels, Bushels. 





Wheat ..... 287,745,626 459,591,093 35,487,065 60 13 
5 ee are 16,913,795 19,863,632 1,844,321 18 Il 
ro ee ee 282,107,157, 407,970,712 16,150,611 45 25 
Indian Corn... 760,944,549 1,773,106,076 62,326,852 133 23 
Buckwheat.... 9,521,721 11,851,738 851,304 21 T4 
Barley ee ad 29,761,305 44,149,479 20,005,466 45 22 


The most striking suggestion of these figures is the unprecedented advance in 
pr duction during the past decade, amounting to nearly one hundred per cent. 
for all the cereals taken together, while the increase during the preceding de- 


cade was but 12 per cent. The increase in population during the decade was 


30 per cent. It will be seen, therefore, that in the four principal cereals the 
increase has been greater than in population. In other words, we have made 
a gain per capita, while in the two minor cereals, rye and buckwheat, we have 


lost slightly on a per capita basis. The gain has been greatest in the cases 


of wheat and corn, the two principal breadstuffs. In the first the per capita 


ushels 


has risen from 7.4 to 9.2 bushels, and in the latter from 19.7 to 35.4 bi 

nearly doubling the amount per capita in 1870, The amount of wheat con- 
sumed per head of population is usually estimated at from 4} to 5 bushels. 
The crop of 1879 was, therefore, nearly or quite twice as great as the needs of 
} 


our population, leaving nearly half of it, or fully 200 millions of bushels, for 


export. 


—QOut of the total wheat production the six New England States produced 
only .3 of one per cent.; the Middle Atlantic States, 9.2 per cent.; and the 
Southern States, 9.5 ; while the ten Western States, from Ohio to Minnesota 
and Kansas, produced 71.1 per cent. of the total amount, leaving to the Ter- 
ritories and the Pacific States 9.9 per cent. In the production of corn the 
proportions are somewhat different. 
cent.; the Middle States, 6 per cent.; the South, 20; and the ten Western 
States, 73.2; while the Territories and the Pacific Coast contributed but .3 


New England produced .5 of one pet 


of one per cent. In production of wheat Illinois ranks first, followed by 


Indiana, Ohio, and Michigan, In respect to corn, Illinois is first, with lowa, 


Missouri, and Indiana following in the order given. In production of oats, 
Illinois again ranks first, followed by Iowa, New York, and Pennsylvania. 
California produced the most barley, and Pennsylvania the most rye, while 
New York leads in the production of buckwheat. The production per acre 


of cereals in the different sections of the country presents some interesting 





facts. Following the grouping of the States given above, it is seen the 
average yield of wheat per acre in the small and highly cultivated farms of 


New England and the Middle States was 14.7 bushels. This is greater even 


than that from the fertile soils of the Western States, which average but 13.5 


bushels, The Territories and Pacific States have the highest 





bushels, while in the South only 6.6 bushels are raised per acre. In corn, 
the average for the Western States is greatest, being 35 bushels ; that of New 


England and the Middle States, 31; of the Territories, 22; while in the 
South it is but 15. Whether the low average yield of cereals in the South 


(for the figures regarding the other cereals are similar in this respect) is due to 
erfect methods 


the fact that the climate is unfitted to these crops, or to the im] 





of tillage common in this section, or to both these causes, is an interesting 
question, Another fact is developed from these figures, viz., that in Dakota, 
Kansas, Nebraska, and Iowa, whose soils are comparatively new, and where 
a heavy yield of wheat is to be expected, the number of bushels per acre is but 
9, 9, 9, and I0 respectively. It may be suggested that these low averages are 
due to the imperfect tillage of the large farms into which these States are, 


in the main, divided. 

—The /ndex of May 26 contains a lively and well-written article of five 
columns by Mr. Fred. May Holland, entitled ‘‘ Facts ab 
will interest those who are concerned with the Concord School of Philosophy. 


ut Hegel,” whi 


The writer urges that because Hegel's system is extinct in Germany ; becaus 


he favored Napoleon, Prussian aristocracy, the subjection of women an 


eh, rrtt 


The Nation. 
































Goethe's theory of colors; because he gave the initial impulse to the Tiibin- 
gen scepticism, di raced Newton, is essentially anti-scientific, and rests |} 

clusions withal ups method so extraor Vv, it mu \ 
definitively in n un] lic, «€ All these tf S l { 

e sort, are f iliar t se who have sti 1 t 
MOSTLY an ted Hl ell here and ! i r 
in sympathy with the writer’s general position of antagonism that we 
the more that he does not raise the real philosophic issues, but lays h lf 
open to the charge of writing like udvocate appe ¢ to . 
dice. If Hegel had been as corrupt as Bacon, or a woman-hater like S 
penhauer, as medieval in his theology as Rosmini, er as dogmat tow | 
science as his Concord followers themselves, the truth or falsity of 1} ‘ 
and its method would be in nowise affected. His admirers now rally 
about this, almost as generally as they formerly did f 
nature. <As the progress of science has entirely discredited the latt ’ 
for those who stand within the charmed circle of discipleship, 
served for the new psychology, which has grown up on the basis of K ’ 
pass final verdict upon the logic, and indeed upon all the post-Kantia ! 
lators, If the Hegelian claim of absoluteness be allows 1, it will be 
the ural history of absoluteness in belief is psvchol Hy 1 
with little reference to its objective validity ; for to think will alwavs 
condition, and the infinite (not the brute fact, as THlegel said) will always 
mark the point where thinking stops. If ht Ss t 
can be so only in the familiar sense of the theory of cognition wl 
fies the world with my conception of it, or else (which is more correct for 
most Hegelians) in the sense of a pious faith in a transcendent rationalits 
things-in-themselves as a refined anthropomorphic ** form.” The tity of 
opposites can be accepted only as a hyper-subtle refinement of t ! ine of 
relativity, which includes even the excluded middle as a special } 
both terms are identical in their mutual exclusiveness. If evelution and 
thought are radically trichotomous, 1 the str if f the 
nervous system must be proved peculiarly so; and of this there seems as vet 
no degree of probability. Hegelism is, even when it fancies itself 
Wise, essentially passive, re eptive, feminine It has created nothing new 
during the past quarter of a century, save explanations of ext 
perspective, As Schopenhauer said of reas ( p 
maculate, although all Hegelians piously believe th > be It \ 
lows or inculcates historic motis n church, stat 1 ev 
f course, finds far more in A vas tha ee ‘ st t 
good government In a word, substit y inarticulate sig! 

le emi is, it would be very 1 tly defined as M ‘ m ] 
Finally, we are not a little scep | t the thoror e f either | . 
sophic or s ‘tific study for tired teachers during our ’ lay 
weather. Of all midsummer schools Hegelism is most indebted 1 
summer lassituc 1 the news-market, which makes i rd-send t ef 
ished « nus of our papers great and sm 


tition of the Astronomer Royal for England, one of the mast 








distingui ints of the present century, !s a noteworthy event the past 
fortnight, Sir George Airy was appointed Astronomer Royal by Lord Auck- 


land in 1835, on the resignation of Mr. Pond, the fifth incumbent of that 











position. Mr. Airy’s resignation will take effect t I next he will 

) ‘ : ? | 

have attained th \ eighty years four days previously Ife is 

Raat t nc ' f } 

believed to perform, with u ured vigor, th rduot ting 

Tasty er + } } } ‘ - 

duties of the Director of the Royal Observatory nd few would |} thought 

him the man to resign his post at any » whatsoever, so long as his health 
the prosecution of his labors. As we have yet no indication of 
alth, it will be hoped that his relief from the routine of observa- 


I 
| 


‘ndence may enable him to devote the remainder of his life to 





the completion and publication of his numerical lunar theory, already in a 
state of such advance that his failure to finish it would be a deplorable lo 


It is understood that Mr. Edward James Stone, now the Director of the Rad- 





cliffe Observatory at Oxford, and for many years previously Her Majesty's 





Astronomer at the Cape of Good Hope, will be the successor of Airy at the 


Royal Observatory. Mr. Stone is a thorough, practical astronomer, and the 


Lords of the Admiralty could hardly appoint a better man. He has also the 





additional experience of a term of years as the chief assistant of Airy at Green- 


wich, and it may be presumed that the Royal Observatory will, under his ad- 





ministration, be directed with all that rigorous attention to thorough system 


which should characterize Government establishments of this sort. 
—A good idea of the length to which researches in comparative storiology 


e carried is afforded by a recent Italian work entitled ‘ Quattro novel- 





livornesi, accompagnate da varianti umbre raccolte ed illustrat 
da Stanislao Prato’ (Spoleto, 1880), The four stories are those technically 


known as ‘‘ The Three Citrons”’ (‘ Pentamerone,’ v. g), ‘‘ The Envious Sis- 
ters’? (Pitré, No. 36), ‘‘ The Prince who Married a Frog” (Grimm, No. 63, 
‘*The Three Feathers”), and ‘* Hans the Hedgehog.” These 


eleven quarto pages, and are followed by twenty of variants from different 


+ 4 } 
stories fill 








wa 
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one | d and twenty. 
( four storie und | y 
11 t Iti 
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t iqu i i gin 
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Prat ‘ \ reditable to his 
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l iin dl viand shows how <¢ p 
v4 e of h man experience ex- 
ritten Ww love for ** soldic e” 
i \ ifecr movement fter tl eens )- 
ry enl , in the hope of win- 
| had failed to ire by 
| t which the law limits 
i ] ‘ of the best feaiures of 
i | lof the details which 
\\ made f t h the real life of th 
An peace ¢ lishment, in barracks, 
lon foreign post and garrison duty. The only 
, in the instance before us, were such as flowed 
h e was a man of education and character who 
i hip with an honorable ambition I] 
fast he proved his fi s for advancen 
’ fair competition before he w 
training | 1 him great istance, fo 
1a Volu r regiment, and seems have been a 
h in the **school of the soldier.” Thanks to 
1-will of his colonel, he was only a few weeks 
v him through the non-commissioned 
Ihe . hitch occurred in his progress, and a couple 
“l the chevrons and put on the uniform of a 
( \ recogn l Lsp lo by his com- 
eriors. A recruit with an income of 
year was not seen every day, and nothing could pre- 
| of common talk in the barracks as well 
it the 1 Lit seems to have had good sense and dis- 
to excel in every duty, and to show that he was 
i 1 to conciliate the go¢ l-will even of those 
1 over their heads 
k i \ ld tig have never been written for 
r t Phe v rhad a higher object. He 
y m bred a prisch nant could ‘take the 
] ly a clodhopper, and yet preserve his 
fh ’ of all degrees, and fairly work his 
m in the army. Ie is careful not to make 
I ior aoubt, it was pretty severe OF leal. 
can and, in proving it, does more ; for 
from the better educated classes were en- 
be filled with men who would greatly raise the 
=< 41 


( h mol 
lation to tl 
2 
‘ wy i 
i lost t 
Ir} r 
ad . 
f pe »] 
, ! ’ 
tan with 1 
ti e if he 
e ranks to 
Would | 
| | 
»> now con 
in Coven 
tv « f 1 W 
H . 
) { \ 
r 


ruits picked up in saloon 


without lowering discipline and efficiency, 


good elements of soldierly conduct. 





ble in its bearing upon the Ame- 
British. We have adopted the English 


s and pot-houses, 





ae ol . ' i. os 
heir ambition in life and injured their 
in the 


between the 


il result is that army-service ranks 





f private 
e, more impassable with us than in the 
loss of 
umong us this experiment of 
No better proof of the 


tbor can be found than in the statement 
} 


nilitary tastes shrinks from the 
would try 


a commission. 


tely had a wide circulation, that when the 


imands at West Point was a cadet the 
try, because he recognized when off duty 
orthy non-commissioned officer who was 
» story is den frovato, if not strictly true ; 
il War, if not since, the ostracism would 
case. The great rebellion demon- 
Ionden and New York: Macmillan & Cc 3£S1 
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trated that a truly republican equality between officer and man in social life 
is perfectly consistent with firm and steady discipli The self-respecting 
\ lier who is t villing obedience is the best education for 
command, does not pr ocial recognition given him. If only 
the ranks could be filled with such material as flocked to them in the gre at 
peril of 1861, there would be no reason for different relations between the 





United States 


tween the officers and men of the battalion of West Point 


officers and men of any battalion service from those 





which exist be 
> .ar . ? | ’ republi ar 2? yy — ¢) 
cadets. Then we should have a republican army worthy of the name, and 
not a poor imitation of the aristocratic organizations of Europe. 
Bat how can such a consummation ting 
the relation of the West Point Aca 


The cadets are now, 


reached? We think a change in 
Army will = 


demy to the found a necessary 


preliminary a, too commonly, the foreordained offi- 


cers of the Army by the grace of the political machine, operating through the 


$ from the several districts. tli se that instead of this 





they were selected from among those of a given age who have enlisted in the 
ranks, acquired the education necessary, and who hove risen to the grade of 
S¢ nt by fair competition before they have outlived their youth. In short, 
SUP] the career of this Oxford graduate, who is telling us of his pilgrimage 


» ranks to a commission, were that which was offered to the young 


strange exception to the rule 





soldier as a rule, and not as a 
any doubt t } 


young men of 


. can 
} 


hat the ranks would be filled with a 


nbitious and — 
good education, whose blood moves quicker when they hea 
tlation 
vould be no bad pre 


the music of fife and drum ? e, under regu 


h ensure treatment as men and not as menials, 


Five years of such servic 


whi ara. 





tion for life if the coveted commission were not reached, and sixty or seventy 
of that kind offered every year would ke 
West Point would t 


in which the young office 


prize ep hope eager and ambition fully 


aroused. hen take its proper position as a school for higher 


military science, r who had 


already won his commis- 
t himself in the 


ion coul 





highest studies of his profession, and win 


further honors in the form of assignment to staff, ordnance, and engineer 


corps. It would be wise, perhaps, to reserve this further educational course 


for those who remained unmarried to its close, and to appoint none but un- 


There 


, but experience seems to prove 


married men to commissions from the ranks. would be cases in which 


such arule might seem unnecess: 2 it the only 


safe way to secure social en in the little communities at army-posts, 


whose members are thrust into pretty close intimacy with each other by force 


of their circumstances. ‘The period between enlisting and getting a commis- 


sion would thus be a formative period and one of probation. <A young, un- 


married man would often be transformed by it, and, when he had passed it, 


would choose a wife quite di ifferently, in many cases, from his mode of choice 


before his own development had occurred. Such a modification of our sys- 


tem as is thus suggested seems fairly practicable, and if so, it is surely or 


which ought to be desired by everybody who would see the Army made to 


harmonize with the republican system of our government. As throwing a 


though written without reference to Ameri- 


be found attrac- 


flood of light upon the question, 
ca, the book before us is well worth study ; its peru sal will 
tive even to those who do not attack the problem in its seriousness, but can 
enjoy a clear and lively story of the private soldier’s life. 


MURRAY'S HISTORY OF GREEK SCULPTURE.* 

7" announcement of Mr. Murray’s work on Greek sculpture could not 
ut awaken the hope that a gap in our English 

at length filled. 

fied high expectations in respect to his book. It 

to treat the history of Greek sculpture independently, for so intimate was its 


studies of the arts was 


be satisfactorily His position and opportunities justi- 


seems a pity, indeed, 
connection with architecture that its own development cannot be properly 
Still, each 
had such an amount of independence that a separate treatment is possible, if 


understood without constant reference to that of the mother art. 
not the best. 

It was natural to expect that Mr. 
exact, 


Murray would bring to his subject not 
but also the 
pirit of historical enquiry, and there was consequently some disap- 


only all the resources of ample, and fresh learning, 
modern 
pointment at finding that he had thought it necessary to begin his book with 

Artistic 
and other 


in which he undertook to treat of 
: of 


similar topics belonging to the so-called science of xsthetics but which have 


a discussion of the theory of art, 


inspiration,” of ‘‘ Imitation in art ‘Theories of beauty, 


little to do with the history of art. Doubtless much may be said upon such 
topics by a judicious thinker that shall not be without its value, but they 
have so long been favorite fields for the exhibition of confusion of mind and 
intellectual pretension that a wary reader has come to look with distrust upon 
discussion of them. Mr. Murray’s opening sentences were not 


every new 


encouraging, and his second page settled every doubt respecting his compe- 





tence to al with the phi los ophy of art. Such an assertion as the following 


**A History of Greek Sculpture, from the 
Department of Greek 
Murray; New York: 


earliest times down to the age of Pheidias. By 


es, British Museum.’ With [lustrations 
1.80. Evo, pp. xv.-205 
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‘ 


is decisive : ‘‘ Marble is an immovable, inorganic substance, and it cannot be 
employed to imitate a living organic body, unless the artist seizes a particular 
1 


aspect presented by this 1 otly during so short an instant of time that it may 


nr actic ally be considered as lifel i@ss li ike the marble” , an asst rtion reinforced 
] 
on the next pe re by the still more surprisit ena ‘the moment avail- 





able for the artist is too short for even a ] vulsati ion of life.” But Mr. Murray 

as if to balance his new and strange doctrine, lays down propositions of which 
ftistic inspirati 

and that ‘it is the 

This last aphorism is followed by two sen- 

tences that exhibit the prevailing complexit 


the truth is at least indisputable, for instance, 


not known to be a thing of strictly definite compass,” 





mind that controls and selects.” 
y and obscurity of the style of his 


introduction : 


‘*In the progress of art, then, there must be developed a mental power of 
i I a 


-ontrolling the impulse of imitation, and it would be an instructive pursuit if 
its course could be followed. If it could be assumed that the dan to 
imitate knows no limits beyond those imposed by this mental faculty, and, of 
course, those of material, which are bought by experience, then it could be 


imagined that the dawn of this faculty will be coeval with the dawn of imita- 
tive impulse.” 

We turn from such confusion as this to the chapters treating of the 
vith confident anticipation that Mr. Murray 
least make good his incapacity as a thinker ; 


li, 
it 
tory proper, learning will at 


but only for a fresh disappoint- 
ment. Tis treatment of the earlier stages of the development of Greek art is 
marked by the lack of sense of the real problems involved in the subject, and 
a failure to grasp the historic significance of the facts known to us. The 
most interesting question presented by the early arts of the 
which our present means of knowledge leave unsolved, but on which we may 
It is this: By what course, 
with what steps, as the result of what changes in national conditions, were the 
arts Hellenized ? tian. The 
earliest traditions and myths represent the arts as introduced to Greece from 
abroad. The works of art found at Mykenz, at Troy, and in othe r sites of 
prehistoric Greek civilization bear a foreign stamp. 


Greeks is one 
hope that future discoveries will throw light. 


In Homer the arts are mainly Oriental or Egy 





In the period between 
the Homeric times and the beginnings of the proper consecutive history of 
the Greeks the character of the arts was transformed, and we find them at 
this latter date still, indeed, displaying elements derived from foreigr 





but exhibiting in their essential spirit, and in the use of these foreigi 
ments, the original creative force and quality of the native Greek genius. 
The change marks the greatness of the revolutions in the Greek world during 
the centuries between the Homeric period and the age of Lycurgus and 
Solon. It is noticeable that 

aware of the significance 


the Greeks themselves were apparently but little 


> of the change. The centuries which had left no 
consecutive monumental record were foreshortened to the Greek of later 
days, so that the slow processes of gradual evolution seemed to him to have 
occurred in a brief space of time. A curious illustration of this natural con- 
sequence of the absence of historic records is afforded by their fancies in 
regard to Dedalus. lis very name implies a personification of the unknown 

It is a myth in itself, and the whole story of Deedalus is 
in accordance with the Greek disposition to give an individual form and 


existence to abstract qualities and types. 


inventors of the arts. 


Though Homer refers to him as ifa 
real person in a famous but disputed passage (‘ Iliad,’ xviii. 592), so little 
was remoteness in time of this mythical personage recognized that we find 
artists who flourished as late as the sixth century before Christ spoken of as 
his pupils, and even as 
adventures, 


his sons, who were supposed to have shared in his 


Mr. Murray's grasp of the artistic conditions of 


e Homeric period and 
of the succeeding centuries is feeble. He 


has not even brought together the 
literary evidence concerning it in a satisfactory manner. He has, however, 
in his third chapter displayed considerable ingenuity in an attempted restora- 
tion of the Shield of Achilles, in which the scenes represented in the marvel- 
lous work of Hephaistos are depicted in forms drawn from existing examples 
of Phoenician, Assyrian, Egyptian, and early Greek work. Itisa 


curious jum- 
ble, suggestive 


indeed of the rudeness of early art, and affording a striking 
illustration of the contrast between the developed power of poetical descrip- 
tion and the undeveloped condition of the plastic arts in the Homeric days. 
We cannot discuss Mr, Murray’s theories a the poetic imagination and its 
limits. 


’ 


They are obscure ; and Mr. Murray’s style, which even in plain 
sages is clumsy, becomes strangely involved when he enters upon spect 
considerations, I 





Indeed, Mr. Murray's English sometimes touches the sense 
of humor by its unconscious awkwardness and unint elligibility, as, for exam- 
ple, when he says that ‘‘the skill of those who frat wi the responses of 
oracles was too singular a quality to build much on in the way of fact” (p. 
142); or as when he says that ‘‘the two temples which represent with the 
greatest resemblance to each other the combat of Greeks against Centaurs 
may most reasonably be assumed to have been nearer than the others to the 
time when the various groups of the battle were inspired in the sphere of 


high art” (p. 246). Just afterward, speaking of the Theseion, he tells us, 


** Had its name been certain it would naturally have been older than the Par- 
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thenon by some years,”’ which is certainly a novel argument in respect to t] 
age of a building 

We have no ice for more numerous citations of t 
still to be pointed out in Mr. Murray’s work graver fau f 

grammar and logic. There is much carele i citations; t 
in his notes is often misprinted, the references are not alway ( \ 
he touches upon architecture he is apt to make blund t} 
ance. He speaks of the eastern frieze of the cella of t i 
UC! to the ef wher e means it 
| frieze of the temple at Assos, when t f t 
h was sculptured is well known as an ex } 
variation from the usual practice of the Doric architect | 
pediment groups of the temple of -lgina he states that 4 ket 
from the manner in which the sculptures y 1 
was impossible to judge from the place of fi gr \ 
originally to the west or east pediment.” Cockerell, however, , \ 
his, but only ‘‘ that the grouping of the fragments mu 
hypothetical.” 

Errors of other sorts are not infrequent. The well-knov \ 
of Temesa, on the west coast of Bruttium, is spoken of as ** \ 
place called Tamesa.” In speaking of the works of Ag 

ike near the end of the sixth century B.c., Mr. Murray 
at Olympi ia a statue by him ‘* of ‘Timasit rs { 1 Delphi, 
pancration twice at Olympia dt e at tl I's \ 
joining in the memorable attempt of Nylon to » the Acropolis of At 
had paid for the deed with his life, and had tarnished a1 
bravery as well as for athletic skill. This event occurred . : tno 
date is assigned for his victories in wrestling.” The confu 
of history displayed in this passage is simply astounding in hor who 
has read Herodotus and must be supposed to have formed some cones n 
of the sequence of events in the history of Athens, There wi 
incident more noted in that historv, or ef which th 
lasting, than the attempt of Kyion to seize the Acropol th 
by Herodotus (v. 71), but Thucydides (i. 12 vives af 
there are further details in Plutarch’s Life ef Solon | 
enterprise is uncertain, but it took place not far f 020) N Mi 
Murray bas confused this famous event with the com tin ttant 
conspiracy of Isagoras, more than a hundred y > later, al ) 
Timasitheos was not born for some seventy eightv yea ftert itt pt 
of Kylon for participation in which Mr, Murray says he \ , 
He did take part in the attempt of Isagoras to secure power, and Hero- 
dotus tells us, was after its falbune 6 ist into prison, where he died. .In a note 
Mr. Murray says: ‘* Herodotus, who describes Kylon as an Olympian vi 
says nothing of Tima On the contrary, Hero , af 
ing his imprisonment, + Is, ‘‘Of his prowess and bravery I might tell 
thing.” 

lt is no agreeable task to expose the errors of an author Mr Mur 
but the very fact that his official position is likely to give weight to hi k 
makes it inc ent to point out its feebleness and untrustworth I . 
comes the more necessary to do so when we find s profe ] i 
cal speaking in the highest terms of the book. The Saturday 2 ays of 
it: ‘* The pages are so full of interesting and novel statement, of abstru 
reflection and ingenious theory, and of a knowledge obviously exhaustive so 
far as research has yet proceeded, that the reviewer empte t to re- 

n his critical position altogether, and confine himself to e1 pi 

a fact that from a certain point of view, the s or exact, Mr. 
Murrav’s book does seem to us to demand ng little short of undiluted 
eulogy.” We will only add that the illustrations are worthy of the text. 

VICTOR AIME ITUBER.* 
TICTOR AIME HUBER well deserved to have his life written A man 


of brains, courage, conscience, and inherited literary talent, of wide ac- 
quaintance with countries and persons, an undoubting Protestant, and of 
humble birth, yet with all this a radical conservative under a we ind des. 
potic government, is in our day of interested or ex-officio conservatives a sin- 


t 
rnlar rh 


gular phenomenon, The circumstances of his life were such that, had his 
biographer chosen to use his materials with this end in view, he might have 
made hi s book almost as interesting to the English-speaking as to the German 
public. 


Huber’s maternal grandfather was 


It is perhaps unnecessary to say that he has n¢ 
the celebrated Gottingen scholar Heyne, 
and his mother that Theresa Forster who was so mixed up in the queer doings 
of the romantic revolutionists of the period of liberty, equality, fraternity, 
In 1792 she eloped with Huber from her husband, who 


especially the latter. 
died broken-hearted two years later, upon which she married the man of her 
Ludwig Ferdinand Huber was the son of a Leipzig 


(second) choice. profes- 


* *Victor Aime Huber. Von Rudolf Elvers.’ eee :C. E, Muller 
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| S ] P 
1] \ , h fe, 
1 ‘ } 
- f 
) f { m were 
» nul or car i them; 
\ lor o1 ingv ( red my 
I ! l ] el ind cl ts full { 
B ‘ ‘ “d wl it 
! I I in t vle of the time 
ji ] t e st to the flows r, alr 
r t In 1798 they remove t outhern Ger- 
| I Hu Lin ISo4. 
\ rin 1500, In 1806 h became 
{ p i uly ned in his care more than ten 
Id! Line Mul Fa i | r i | ¢ ery 
! ! | fe an ndy pl of Gottingen, where 
t ve ngaged, much < st ] vill, in the 
| g time I other stud S, espe ully Sy nish lite- 
I 1 t deg the influence of his n l r, now 
ft leading literary ] lical of the time, obtained for him 
ld a travelling fellowship, and he spent the next two years 
S] , wi , af two months’ stay Hamburg, he went 
He rem 1 ] t a year in Gre Bri , returning to 
h the nti Mf practising his profession there ; but difficul- 
f | him to adopt literature as a means of livelihood 
he w more to P iS a correspond His 
cap yw in great demand, not only for the German 
| | ] l ll Such labor w s, however, » far dis- 
he ! to devote his time to lasting literary work, a 
ing the st | h rt M ntime he visited 
} ie ! I itor to th -started Fi n Ouar- 
» his first ar e, ¢ mporary German literature, being, he 
good for tl I lish More reeable work was the 
f veral litt | n Spanish lif nd character, which ob- 
popularity \fter iting Italy, he adopted definitively the 
het vhich he remained faithful, in spite of offers of important 
y 1 libra 1. In 1839-40 appeared his ‘ English Universi- 
] ( 1 wo "\ h n spi of tl wthor’s in 
f rat to be quoted as tl in 
( many I ) uttracted attentic in the former 
in I { 1 States ne he ithor in orT >spi ] nce, 
rs, W Phot Wright and Longueville Jon In 1843 ap- 
edited F. W. Newman, ‘‘ in three magnificent volumes, 
re lored illustrations, which stood in striking contrast 
d German text Nor were these the only changes. The under- 
onservative opi 1} in the original required, the editor thought, 
1 the sh of foot-notes, which were added in generous mea- 
the following years Huber was extraordinarily busy, especially 
pamphlets and articles. His success in opposing progress was 
was commissioned by the Government to start a fortnightly 
s expense, and authorized to pay unusually high rates for contri- 
ore the publication w begun, however, he made another visit 
May, 1844), where he was cordially welcomed. Knowledge of 
language seems not to have been general in London, for he was 
noyed by being addressed, and on one occasion hearing himself 
rliament, as ‘‘ Mr. Heber.” Tlis biographer tells us that he 
is letters of intercourse with Carlyle, Hallam, Maurice, Lock- 
etc., etc., but neither the letters nor extracts from them are 
dmitted to the floor of the House of Commons, and was to 
I from Ascot to Quaker meetings, but devoted the greater 
to ; tion of the arrangements for avoiding and miti- 
to Ber Hut | in his lecture s professor of modern 
{ I v, | first tl 1 « g Dante Dut ni litical course 
vo thousand students he was not able to 
In rt », he allowed hi ‘If such free- 
G tw its subsidy was withdrawn after the 
But his release from this labor had the 
rney to England, where he hoped 
for a scheme he had’ for many years 
{ dition of the laboring class, by set- 
‘ f their own, on a plan very simi- 


ied out at Mihlhausen and elsewhere. His services 
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in this cause were recognized by the Paris Exhibition of 1867 by the award of 
is ‘auteur des publications ayant servi de d¢épart 4 la fondation d'un 
r groupe de maisons separces pour la classe ouvricre” ; but they found 


) sympathy in England. Nobody was willing to discuss the subject as b ing 





f other than theoretical interest. Huber accounted for this by the fact that 


P| ] ere too comfortable and well-to-do to be able to understand 

t mdition of poor This supreme English comfort rendered the peo- 
p l, incapable even of thought and reflection. Lord Ashley (Shaftes- 
ury), to whom he was everywhere referred, told him that it was absurd to 
suppose that anybody in England would put money into an undertaking 


which should not promise equal returns with railways and the like; while his 
+] 


plan was based on the a 


from the thirst for 


umption ‘‘ that there were people who were free 


riches, and would content themselves with moderate inte- 
rest on their outlay.”’ 


But if Huber failed to get money he ast 


at le 


Among other institutions which he visit- 


got a good deal of useful in- 
formation from his stay in London. 
ed was O’Connellville, the only really co-operative village which he found, 


d which owed its existence chiefly to the wish to obtain votes for O’Connell’s 





supporters by colonizing workingmen outside of London, where they should 
have.a freehold and hence a vote. Acquaintance with devices of this kind 


made him naturally a greater enthusiast than ever for parliamentary govern- 
ment. <As 


bar of the Lords in the suite of the Speaker to listen to the Queen’s speech, 


on his former visit, he received much attention, appearing at the 


ud accompanying Judge Coleridge to the Oxford assizes, being greatly edified 
by the trumpets and drums whose noise enlivened the drive of himself and 





ge to the latter’s lodging : English law and procedure, ‘‘ without sac- 
are yet so Christian and human in their relation 
Ile naturally came much in contact with Baron Bunsen 


that, 


rificing power or dignity, 
to man and life.” , 


and it is worth while to note though viewing him from the opposite 


juarter, his judgment was hardly more favorable than that of Varnhagen and 
Humboldt. 
Huber did not die till 1869; but, passionately interested as he was in 


public life, the revolution of 1848 and the events following destroyed com- 


pletely his faith 


of the Swiss secessionists by Austria and Prussia. 


and hope. In 1847 he advocated strongly the armed support 
He hated heartily the new 
Prussian constitution, and refused for some time to take the oath required of 
him as professor, until, the King himself having taken it, he argued that when 


In 


1853-4 he was disappointed that Prussia did not become Russia’s active ally ; 


the general has surrendered his sword flight is no disgrace in the soldier. 





and the war of 1866 saddened him beyond measure. The last public inci- 


dent recorded of him is too characteristic of his school to be omitted. Though 


isapproving the war, he nevertheless, when it had once been begun, accept- 
ed an honorable post in the voluntary sanitary administration, but gave it up 
on the representations of a friend that such organizations should be discou- 
raged because they lessened the responsibility which the Government was 


bound to take. 


The Vegetation of the Rocky Mountain Region. 
Hooker. 
Vol. vi., No. 1,62 pp. (Washington. 


tany of the great interior region of the United States is the result of the jour- 


By Asa Gray and Sir J. D. 
From the Bulletin of the U. S. Geological and Geographical Survey. 
February, 1881.)—This sketch of the bo- 


ney which the distinguished authors made to the Pacific Coast during the sum- 
mer of 1877 as associates of the Government survey of that year. The region 
considered, and compared botanically, with the regions east and west of it, ex- 
tends from the eastern edge of the great plains which form the elevated pla- 
teau from which the Rocky Mountains spring, to the eastern base of the 
Sierra Nevada, and from the British south to the Mexican boundary ; although 
that portion of the country lying between the thirty-sixth and forty-third de- 
grees 


are most familiar, is most fully treated. 


of north latitude, with which, from personal observation, the authors 
The alpine flora of the three regions 
into which botanically the country is divided, is first considered. Here the 
interior region is the richest, embracing 184 species, while the Pacific flora, 
owing to 2 more restricted surface of sufficient elevation to support alpine 
plants, and, probably, too, because the alpine flora of the northern mountains 
In the Atlantic flora 
restricted to the high mountains of New England and New 


is not yet well known, is credited with but III species. 
there are but 52 
\ rk, The 


though the number here reported can be now somewhat extended through 


number of trees of the region under consideration is very small, 


explorations made during the past year. They are mostly conifer, if not in 








the number of species, in individuals and in economic importance. Of the 
list of 53 species which is given, § are Atlantic, and 18, of which 3 are coni- 
ferxe, belong to the southern edge of the region, and properly to the Texano- 
Arizona flora, where belong the peculiar plants of Mexican origin which ex- 
tend along our southern boundary from Western Texas to Southern Cali- 


fornia. 
Rocky Mountains are of first-rate economic importance. 
between the herbaceous flora of the Rocky Mountains and that of the othe- 


With the exception of three or four conifers, none of the trees of the 
The comparison 
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portions of the country is not fully worked out, although mention is made of 
the herbs and shrubs which characterize the Rocky Mountain flora. Five 
genera, of only a single species ea h, occur here and nowhere else. Of these 
two are characteristic shrubs. 


The fourth and last section of the paper is devote d toa brief examination 


of the origin of the present North American flora, This is found, as Pro- 


fessor Gray has shown more than once before, in the botany of an earlier 
ceological period, where must be sought the key to the distribution of the 


ants of the northern hemisphere. Here the American associate yields the 


I 

ven to his English companion, who will, in a second portion of this most im- 
pen g ] ’ ] 

ortant contribution to our knowledge of botanical geography, ‘* deve 

} rl > db ¢ 

i 


the 





relations of the whole North American flora to those of other parts o 

rthern hemisphere.” Sir Joseph Hooker is admirably equipped for this 
task. No botanist has ever travelled so widely or seen 7 s/w the botany of 
so many widely separated regions, and his deductions will be thus largely 


based on personal observations. 


QOxon., 
With eighteen illustrations. (London: C. Kegan Paul & Co. 1881. 8vo, 
pp. 420.)—If a person is already tolerably familiar with the course of Italian 


, he can read Mr. Bent’s ‘ Genoa’ 








history, and that of Genoa in particular 
with much profit, for he has got together a good deal of interesting material, 
and tells his story in an entertaining manner. But let not the unwary student 
approach this book with the purpose of learning from it the history of Genoa ; 
for a book professing to be a history, more completely devoid of systemati 
and clear arrangement, we have never seen. ‘There is, to be sure, an attempt 
9 


at 
’ 


at order: the facts are grouped in chapters, headed *‘ Genoa at the Crusa 


Genoese Commerce in the Black Sea,” et 


‘* Genoa and her Pisan Rival,” 
But the effect of the whole is bewildering in the highest degree, as the events 
follow one another, in accordance with this classification, with very little re- 
gard to chronological order, and there is nowhere any consecutive sketch of 
the history of the republic, or even a chronological table, to give the reader a 
clue. 

Not merely is there this disregard of chronological order ; there is a gene- 
ral disregard of dates, events being often told without any but the vaguest 
indication when they occurred. For example, no date is given for the 
establishment of the office of Doge (p. 61), the battle of Malvasia (p. 157), 
and the capture of Genoa by Charles V. (p. 197). The two battles of Meloria 
are not clearly distinguished (p. 80), and on page 159 it would be certainly 
understood that the second was fought in 1296 instead of 1284. The date 
1302 is given for an event on page 103, and it is immediately added that 
‘thirty years later” Boniface VIII. did certain acts—who died in 1303. 
When we reach modern times the confusion in chronology disa 
this part of the book is much the best. The chapters which treat of André 
Doria, the Fieschi conspiracy, and other events of modern history are inte- 
resting and, on the whole, satisfactory ; although the author does not agree 
with the usual judgment as to the great admiral, and represents him as cruel, 
selfish, and overbearing. Three citizens of Genoa (leaving Columbus out of 


account) have won a great name in history—Sinibaldo Fieschi, better known 


as Pope Innocent IV. ; Andrea Doria, and the Marquis of Spinola. Of 
these, Innocent IV. is mentioned, but not in such a way as at all 


impression of his real greatness ; Andrea Doria has the greater 





chapters devoted to him, nearly one hundred pages in al! ; Spin 
far as we remember, even mentioned. The four great families—the o 
nobility, the Grimaldi and Fieschi, and the ‘‘n bility of the country,” the 
Spinola and Doria—form, of course, the subject of frequent mention ; and an 
attempt is made (p. §7) to characterize them. One would have been glad, 
however, of more fulness on this interesting topic. 


he most satisfactory in 


If the chapters which treat of Andrea Doria are t 
the book, those upon Genoese commerce in the Black Sea and the rivalry 
with Venice are perhaps the least satisfactory. These topics present really 
the most important part of Genoese history—that is, the career of Genoa as 
an independent power; and this long contest with Venice was the most 
significant series of events in the history of the Mediterranean du } 
Middle Ages. But with so little insight is this contest narrated that the wa 


which raged from 1350 to 1355 is never once called by the name by which it 
is generally known, ‘* War of Caffa”; the reader is hardly informed that tl 

possession of the important colony of Caffa was the principal object in dis- 
pute ; and, above all, the relation of this war to the civil war which was then 


raging at Constantinople, and the nearly contemporaneous invasion of Europe 


by the Ottomans, is hardly hinted at. 


Mr. Bent’s style as a writer of English can hardly be commended. Such 
sentences are common as: ‘* Many of the expatriated Greeks . returned 
home, except one sc (p. 111); ‘Slike France did” (p. 163); ‘* Prince A? 


was now approaching an age which few succeed in reaching, and if they do 


so Cease to mix in worldly affairs” (p. 263); ‘‘Giannettino, whem report said 
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was, etc.” (p. 268). We finda misprint (p. §9) of Conrad IT. for Conrad 1] 
Constantine, the last Emperor of Constantinople, is called (p. 121 
Paleologus ; Cyprus p. 135) after the reign of Catharine ( 
have become ‘‘an easy prey to the Sultan of Egypt ’"—it fell to V« 
afterwards to the Ottomans ; Alfonso of Aragon is called (p. 211) gt { 
of Ferdinand the Catholic, instead of his uncle. ‘* Dissertati 

bottom of p. 335, evidently should be ‘‘ dissensions” ; ‘* allegi 

middle of p. 344, should be ‘‘alliance.”” There are a number of ex 


illustrations, but, of course, no index. 


Butler. By the Rev. W. Lucas Collins, M.A., Honor ‘ 
Peterborough. (Philadeiphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.; 1 \\ 


Blackwood & Sons. ISSI.) This is the first of a handy 


as ** Blackwood’s Philosophical Classics,” the plan of wl 

same as that of the Oxford English-Philosophers Series \ 
graphical sketch introduces, and an index of the best | 

author concludes, each volume, the main part of which is d 
position. It is assumed that the size and number of the vol es \ 


most philosophers are due to the necessity they felt of com 

others, and that their positive precepts can be presented in t 

pass—a view which seems to us essentially correct for mx 

strictly contemporary. This is particularly true of Butler Hlis ‘A 
Religion, Natural and Revealed, to the Constitution and Course of N 


was not only written with reference to issues now dead or dy 


stvle so confused and prolix that we know of few good ks likely 
less and gain more by abridged restatement Thus tre 
judiciously by Mr. Collins, the argument is clear and compre! 





but as the author left it, and as it is still used in many ¢ 
book, it comes to illustrate almost everv vice of teaching eve 1 vv 
partment. Butler’s fundamental assump s that, as 1 ire and S 
are from the same author, we ought to exp e& same 
each, and that Christianity is a republication of natural religion, few w 
now care strenuously to deny The concluding position, how 
Christianity also reveals certain truths ‘‘not discoverable bv reas \ 
is, Of Course, the object of the wh 1 san ¢ irely ew 
which no logic or analogy can ever mak le to re 1 \ 
ulways imply an element of { y | ‘ that 
guide of life, and that espe valli tt dey 
dence, and the incessant inference f1 ‘ ‘ ‘ ( f 
nature, if it does 1 1 s Martineau wht it 1 yt 
ism, IS } bably cal lated to rouse ! revi 
it answe Butl never putes yk ‘ ee of me ‘ 
those oppos 1 to him 1 O} ion, and, u \ > < 
content to urge tl revealed truth was he w ‘ ' 
suming tor. ny degree fax cer \ 
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4. CHRISTIAN JERUSALEM, Partl The Rev A. F. Hewit. OELRICHS & CO., AGENTS, 
i tory is, in fact, a p : 1 s the prose poems s. THE COLLEEN DHYAS. Alfred M. Williams. Bowling Green. 
I v or Philip 1g wndard 6. CALDERON DE LA BARCA. Maurice Francis Fgan. - aes - " » 
e he » on . . 7.5 ; -RINE OF GENOA AND ER CONTEMPO- . 
a e answered by any one | 7: ST. CATHERINE OF GENOA AND HER CONTEMP( Colosseuii Flouse, 
t Ook v. ¥.2 2/ RA.RIES sete Blanche Murphy 
' = , LAT ers eer 8 SUMMI R READ ING. The Rev. J. V O'Conor. 7 COLOSSEUM TERRACE, ALBANY STREET, 
= , , 7 a » AMONG THE MOORS. From an old French book REGENT'S PARK, LONDON. 
y iti . j MINST Ay | SE. Pror Jhland.) Mary E 
‘ ’ — on FREL'S CURSI (Prem UMand Mary E. A first-class Boarding and Apartment House in the immediate 
. 7 veuts of the most beautiful Park in the Metropolis and the 
s. or e f Ry 1. THE CATHOLIC DOCTRINE OF THE CANON AND Zoological and Botanical Gardens, 
5 st-pald, SI cpr Tink > ‘cr ROLY SCRIP ET +, Omi nibuses pass the door every five minutes. 
' Cp Tr INSPIRATION OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. The Two minutes from Underground Railroad, and ten minutes from 
FORDS, H L¢ ied a R D & HULBERT 9 Rev. A. F. Hewit. Euston Square Station 
ce, New Y . WOMAN OF CULTURE. Chapt XXIIL-XXV. Joh Conducted by Mr. and Mrs. Yardley, who are permitted to gefer 
y 12. A Ww O AN ms TUR apters XXII xX John oe te, abt te, 2 1, Eh, Ee ee a 
Talbot Smith. Towle, Haverhill, Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. Fred. T. Brown, 673 





\ kK \ V E N ( a 'B A N D 13. THE NEW VERSION OF A PROTESTANT NEW Madison Avenue, New York; Edward Bowditch, Esq., Albany, 
paul S J The Right Rev. Thos. / 3ecker . — 7 . 
1 rESTAMENT. The Right E TI A. Becker, D.D N. Y.; Dr. Cc h rles F. Folsom, Boston, 


rmrr 14. NEW PUBLICATIONS 
MUTUAL Camp Chocorua, 


Single copies, 35 cents ; 84a year. 


sta . , “yy 7 yn " bs - orB b h g f eigh 1 fif 
Life Insurance Co. of Boston. | py cxvuoic PUBLICATION SOCIETY Oe we degen Laka, eae le Gee. 








CO., Boys are taught to swim, row, : nd fish, and something of the prac- 

\ t Srs.131 240 6< Stel aI : tical work of camping-out. The best references furnished. 
\ . . . . . .e eee =e LAWRENCE KEHOF, Manager, For further information address ERNEST BERKELEY BALCH, 
I 13,252,075 59 9 Barclay Strect, New York. Camp Chocorua, Holderness, New Hampshire. ea NA 
sas , aie ae earner ‘ "THE HYGEIA HOTEL, Old Point Comfort, 
‘ ues > . . . $1,579,162 06 READY _ ce © 33) I ceeret, — Va., situated 100 yards from Fort Monroe. Open all the 
1 1 | ve ) BE NV J 4 nt V f R. INKLIN’S LiF E year. Equal to any hotel in the United States as a Summer Re- 
BEN]. F. STEVENS, President. Ws aad ibliographical Essay on the Stevens’s Frank- sort or Cold Weather Sanitarium, Send for circular describing 

t hygi enic advanti ages, etc. 






c f Ane oks and Manuscripts. Containing ; a : = 
inkl pe 1 st ¢ upwards of 200 s< re 
kin Papers and Bh Ee ny tt E LOCK ISLAND, R. I.—Ocean View Hotel, 
Privately printed. 36 pp. ,imp. 8vo, on finest hand- Ten miles at sea; surf and still-water bathing ; splendid 
er; illustrated with 5 steel portraits and a fac-simile bass and blue fishing ; hotel lighted with gas ; strictly ‘firs t-class 
lin's celebrated Letter to Strahan, Cloth extra, post- accommodations ; 350 {-~- telegraphic cable. Send for illus- 
trated circular *6°8 TARDEX, Manager. 








sing sta AM I, M 1 Mass free, $3, net. 











